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i^Reagan, 
Glenn Vie 
At Forum 

{Political Support of 
^Veterans Is Sought 

B y David Hoffman 

Washington Pun Service 

NEW ORLEANS — President 
Ronald Reagan vied Monday with 
’Senator John Glam for pnKtioal. 

I support from the Veterans of For- 
;eign Wars with back-to-back 
^speeches in which Senator Gleam 
h identified with some of Mr. Rea- 
jgan's policies in Central America. 

Senator Glenn, an Ohio Demo- 
jerat and presidential contender, 
^echoed Mr. Reagan’s frequent 
ifidaun that communism posed a 
-p&y threat to Central America and the 
^ Third World. 

White House political strategists 
1-have said they view Senator CHenn 
Mr. Iteagan’s most threatening 
[prospective opponent in the 1984 
S presidential ejection if Mr. Reagan 
:uc of decides to nm again. 

S "®?1 Speaking to the 84th annual con- 
vendon of the nation’s largest vet- 

- -r^J^^erans organization, which has 

, ;i ‘ iP ', strongly backed the administra- 
.: ' *«* tion's hard-line approach to Soviet 
; and Cuban intervention in Central 
B ? America, Senator Glam declared: 

- “Although we must recognize 

‘ “ r ‘ “*£ that most revolutions have thrfr 

’ roots in poverty and injustice, the 

rVin «•(&. threat of Communist subvention 
that always plays on human misery 
.«,nsu cannot be denred. Failing to aa- 
‘ "■^VLLdress either of these realities would 

- - r: $ Jje a serious mistake.” 

' ■■xiMc Senator dam has spoken oat 
"r previously agnmet h uman rights 

• ■' i-rast abuses in El Salvador and did so 

- :?v: f»c*: again last weekend at a Democratic 
' ' ~ ■!«» peace forum in Des Moines, Iowa. 

• -rant, He said rmh’taiy force should 
-'v<e “only be used as a last resort’* and 
* be stressed, as has Mr. Reagan, the 

• • • ’ r j2 importance of economic aid in en- 
couraging “the forces of justice and 
the forces of reform” m Central 
America. 

President Reagan offered . a 
’ U!N\j US broad defense of his economic pro- 
.... gram and also rfaimarf he has 
„ 1 r /4 /u brought about progress cn Mideast 

'JTIS 552 10 peace, in stowing the nuclear arms 
race, in rooting out Pentagon 
waste, and in rebuilding U.S, de- 
N:A' TQH fenses. 

.si ’1 On Central America, Mr. Rea- 
■■ ;7gan accused news organizations of 
" presenting a “distorted view” of 
administration efforts to nurture 
democracy there. 

“You wouldn't know from some 
of the coverage that the greatest 
- ”>• . portion of our aid to Central Amer- 

' ' v.' ica is humanitarian and economic,” 

=:iT: Mr. Reagan said. “You wouldn’t 
.. v , ; know that democracy is t aking root 
there. 

. : j.:- o*? “And I don’t Marne the media 
.. .« alone because in many cases they 
' are just reporting the disinforma- 
tion and demagoguery they hear 

— - coming from people who put pob- 

; . <iT Fb tics ahead of national interests.'’ 
““TyS The White House also responded 
sharply Monday to news accounts 

- of Mr. Reagan's meeting Sunday 

with Mexico’s president, Miguel de 
la Madrid Hurtado. 

. The accounts reported that Mr. 
Reagan had not made progress in 
advancing his Central American 
initiatives and that Mr. de la Ma- 
drid had beat critical of the admin- 
istration's show of force in the 
region. 

President de la Madrid warned 
Mr. Reagan upon his arrival 
against “shows of force in Central 
America which threaten to touch 
off a conflagration.*’ 

Larry M. Speak es, a White 
House spokesman, said: “The sto- 
ries we’ve seen that indicate (he 
meeting was anything less than a 
success are way off base. Tt was not 
the type of meeting designed to 
change anybody’s mind.” 
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Rebels Pausing 
In Chad Advance 

3 French Strongpoints Seen 
As Blocking New Offensive 


West Germany's Guilt-Free Generation Takes a Cold look at U.S. 


■q; 


By James M. Markham 

New York Times Service 

ESCHELBACH, West Germany 
— A new generation, no longer 
burdened by guilt for Hitler's 
crimes, is coming of ags and into 
the corridors of power in West Ger- 
many. 

It is a generation of people in 
their 20s and early 30s who. in 
important ways, have broken with 
their parents' view of themselves 
and the world. 

Raised jn the prosperity that has 
made West Germany an influential 
nation, they tend to chafe at politi- 
cal tutelage by the United States, 
Much in the views of many looms 


wnrfer President Ronald Reagan as 
a danger to peace. 

these young West Germans are 
not fired by any surge of revivalm 
nation* Kern qj patriotism, though 
politicians of the left and the rij^t 
look for such a mood. If the Nazi 
trauma has left a legacy, it is a 
blank, a void where national feeling 
normally arises. 

At the same time, interviews and 
conversat i ons with young people 
throughout the country suggest 
that an undeclared search has start- 
ed for a German idiom in which 
Germans can express themselves .'— 
in speech, in film and nrnsic. .. 

“There used to bea.- time when it 
was great lo ose American words 


and expressions,” said Beate 
Thewalt, a 2 1 -year-old student who 
grew up here in the village of Es- 

dwJbach. “People say now, ‘Why 
not say it in German?’ " 

In Bonn, politicians from Chan- 
cellor Helmut Kohl down worry 
about “the youth question” and 
put it into their own political calcu- 
lations. In parliamentary elections 
in March, one strand rf this gener- 
ation’s drinking found expression 
in the Greens coalition, winch, with 
5.6 percent of the popular vote; 
won 27 Bundestag seats. 

The group, begun four years ago, 
stands fee marry dungs; including 
preservation of -a threatened envi- 
ronment and opposition to nuclear 


weapons and nuclear energy, but in 
the most fundamental sense they 
embody a rejection of what has 
been west Germany’s economic 
and foreign polity consensus. 

Studies after the elections 
showed that two-thirds of the 23. 
million West Germans who voted 
for tire iconoclastic Greens were 
under the age of 35 and that the 
party polled about 20 percent of 
such votes in university towns and 
industrial centers, where new 
trends tend to be born. 

The Greens, however, are not die 
majority party of West German 
youth. According to an analysis by 
the conservative Christian Demo- 
cratic Party, which won the elec- 


tion, IS percent of West Germans 
between the ages of 1 8 and 29 voted 
Green, 41 percent voted for the 
left-leaning Social Democrats, 38 
percent voted Christian Democrat- 
ic and S percent for the liberal Free 
Democrats. 

But while polling a limited share 
of the vote, the Greens have dem- 
onstrated a capacity to articulate 
issues that the bigger, established 
parties have then been forced to 
address, ranging from holding a 
controversial census to strategic 
implications of ll.S. medium-range 
nuclear weapons. 

This autumn, the Greens win be 

(Continued on Page 2, CoL 4) 


The AsocinleJ Press 

NDJAMENA, Chad — The cre- 
ation of three heavily armed 
French military strongpoints in 
Chad has halted, at least temporar- 
ily, the southward advance of Liby- 
an-led rebel forces. Information 
Minister Soumaila Mahamat re- 
ported Monday. 

Bui Mr. Soumaila said at a news 
conference that the help of the 700 
French “military instructors,” a I- 

Goukouni is called a “Libyan 
puppet,” but relations with Qa- 
dbafi have seesawed. Page 1 

though considerable, would not be 
enough to push back the invading 
forces if and when the Libyan lead- 
er, Colonel Moamer Qadbafi, or- 
dered an advance. 

The army of President Hiss&te 
Habrd has no air cover of its own, 
no armor and no long-range Artil- 
lery to match the es tima ted 1500 
Libyan regular troops now in con- 
trol of northern Chad. Mr. Sou- 
maila suggested that the moral ef- 
fect of the French military presence 
may have made Colonel Qadhjfi 
pause. 

Mr. Soumaila said “the military 
situation has been stationary since 
Saturday” and no further advance 
of the rebels and their Libyan allies 
was reported following Friday's 
withdrawal of government force, 
from Koto Toro. 370 miles (590 
kilometers) north of Ndjamena. the 
capital. He said the rebels had 
faded thus far to follow up on lb? 
government withdrawal and ha-i 
left Koro Toro, a desert outpos;, 
“in a sort of no-man’s-land.” 

He said government forces re- 
mained in full control or Oum Cha- 
louba, 150 mOes cast of Koto Toro, 
and the continuous heavy Libyan 
air attacks on the Oum Chalouba 
garrison ceased abruptly on Satur- 
day. 

Oum Chalouba remains the 
northernmost government position 
following the surrender of virtually 
aD the sparsely inhabited northern 
half of Chad to the rebels led by the 
country’s former president. Gou- 
kouni OueddeL 


Western diplomatic sources con- 
curred with Mr. Soumaila's assess- 
ment that Colonel Qadhafi may 
have ordered a pause in his forces' 
push southward for fear of a direct 
dash with the French troops. The 
French Army, in a rapid deploy- 
ment operation code-najncd Nian- 
ta. flew an elite force of 700 marine 
paratroops into Chad from France 
and a French base in the neighbor- 
ing Central African Republic in 
less than a week. 

They brought with them anti- 
tank weapons and anti-aircraft 
guns and missiles and set up strong 
defem.ii e positions in Ndjamena, 
m the city of Abecfae. 400 miles to 
the easL and on the desen fringe at 
SalaL 220 miles north of the capi- 
tal. 

Their commander. Colonel Ber- 
nard Messana. stressed that the 
French forces would not take part 
in any offensive operations against 
the Libyans and would remain in 
Chad strictly on a training assign- 
ment. 

Reporters in Ndjamena re- 
mained barred for the moment 
from viiKmg the advanced govern- 
ment positions or the strongpoints 
set up by die French. Thev were 
excluded even from the French 
base in Ndjamena. 

Mr. Soumaila said Mr. Habre 
was plannmg soon to embark on 
the "liberation’' of the northern de- 
sert, bur he hinted that the p rea- 
der.: fully realized he could not 
expect the French to participate in 
an offensive action. 

■ More French Troops Sent 

France sent more military advis- 
ers Monday to support Chadian 
forces building defense lines. Ren- 
ters reponed from Ndjamena. A 
French military spokesman in the 
capital confirmed press reports 
from Paris that more French troops 
were being dispatched to train gov- 
ernment forces in the use of mod- 
ern weaponry. 

The French spokesman declined 
to say how many troops were en 
route, but informed sources said 
the French force could icaal 1.000 
men by the end of the week. 


Nkomo Heads Home to Zimbabwe, Andropov 
Bringing a Plan lor Reconciliation AsksShokeup 


Compiled bf Ov Staff From Dhpatdtes 
LONDON — Zimbabwe's op- 


desia, is the leader of the Zimba- 
bwe African People's Union and is 


position leader, Joshua Nkomo, supported by the minority Ndebde 
‘ londav from self- tribe. He was due to arrive in the 


iitt 


-31 


was flying home Monday from self- 
imposed exile in Britain. 

Mr. Nkomo said earlier in the 
day that he had worked out 
als to end the problems 
Zimbabwe. He told a British radio 
interviewer that he would unveil 
the proposals Wednesday, when 
the Zimbabwean Parliament de- 
bates a government move to unseat 
him betause of his absence. 

Mr. Nkomo, 66, who fled March 
13, asserting that Prime Minister 
Robert Mugabe’s troops were try- 
ing to HU him, said he had no 
guarantee of a safe return. But he 
said he expected a reception suit- 
able for a returning “leader of a 
party and a member of Parlia- 
ment” 

Asked about speculation in Lon- 
don that he had reached an agree- 
ment with Mr. Mugabe over his 
return, Mr. Nkomo add: “There is 
no such secret deaL” 

Mr. Nkomo, once dabbed the 
“father of African nationalism” in 
the framer British colony of Rho- 


capitaL Harare, on Tuesday morn- 
ing. 

The Zimbabwean government 
failed twice mnnth to T tmctrr a 
parliamentary majority to expel 
him, and Mr. Mugabe followed up 
with a conciliatory public gesture. 

Mr. Magabe said Friday that 
Mr. Nkomo would not be jailed if 
the police prosecuted him on cur- 
rency and gpra smuggling charges 
— which Mr. Nkomo has said are 
fa bri ca t ed. - 

Mr. Nkomo fled via Botswana 
after government troops of Mr. 
Mugabe’s majority Snona tribe 
raided his home in Bulawayo, in his 
southern Matabddand stronghold, 
and lolled Ins driver. 

Mr. Nkomo’s fortunes have fad- 
ed rapidly since independence in 
April 1980, which followed a seven- 
year guerrilla war by ZAPU and 
Mr. Mugabe’s Zimbabwe African 
National Umon to end 90 years of 
white minority ink. 



Like Mr. Mugabe, Mr, Nkomo 
was detained for 21 yems — until 
1975. — by the administration of 
the former prime minister, Ian 
Smith. Mr. Nkomo won only 20 of 
the 80 blade seats in Parliament in 
pre-independence elections. An- 
other 20 seats are reserved for 
whites under the British-devised 
peace and independence agree- 
ment 

Mr. Nkomo described his second 
period of exfle in Britain as ’’diffi- 
cult” He first fled to London 24 
years ago, when as the top national- 
ist leader, be sought refuge from 
the white a dminist ra tion. 

“A man of my age does not ex- 
pect to be away from bis home,” he 
said. 

In Zimbabwe, the wain newspa- 
pers, all owned by a state-con- 
trolled trust, ifid not report Mr. 
Nkomo’s Sunday announcement 
that he was going home. 

Pa ffi amentary sources in Harare 
said they doubted that the move to 
expel Mr. Nkomo would be pur- 
sued. 


In Planning 

By Dusko Dodcr 

Washington Post Service 

MOSCOW — President Yuri V. 
Andropov dedared Monday that 
be intends to make comprehensive 
changes in the Soviet economy in 
the next two years. 

Speaking to a group of veteran 
Communist Party members, die 
Soviet leader asserted that previous 
attempts to rescue the economy 
from stagnation had failed because 
“we were not vigorous enough” 
and “resorted to half- measures” 
that “could not overcome the accu- 
mulated inertia.” 

“Now we must make up for what 
we have lost," Mr. Andropov was 
quoted by Tass as saying. “This wiD 
demand, among other things, 
changes in plannmg, management 
and the economic mechanism” it- 
self. 

Mr. Andropov indicated that he 
intended to cany out economic re- 
forms within the next two years by 

(Continued on P age 4, CoL 7) 
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A Qmtfian goatherd drives his animals past a French paratroopers' jeep in Ndjamena. 


Japanese Town Fights the Cigarette 

Wald Trying to Discourage Smoking 3 Days Each Month 


INSIDE 


By Clyde Habennan 

New York Tima Soviet 

WAKI, Japan — By latest const, 
there are 7,370 people in this town, 
and while no one knows haw many 
of them smoke, it can safely be said 
that a few are not happy these days. 

Even less happy are the mer- 
chants who. sell them their ciga- 
rettes. 

Waki has taken a radical step by 
dedaring three no-smoking days a 
m onth m a campai gn that b ugan rn 

June. Tobacco is not prohibited 
outright, bnt its use and sale are 
strongly discouraged. Fosters warn 
of a terrible future for those who 
persist in their cigarette habiL 
The only actual ban oa smoking 
occurs in t&miapal buddings in 
Wald. The campaign is intended to 
discourage smoking but if anyone 

actually goes ahead and puffs there 

are no i 


This attitude seems to at wdl 
with most Wald residents, bnt it 
has not made Mr. Yonemoto a uni- 
versally liked man in this prosper- 
ous community on Japan's Intend 
Sea, with petrochemical plants at 
one end and well-spaced houses at 
the other. 

In search of consensus, Mayor 
Yonemoto summoned Wald’s 15 
tobacconists to a meeting. Only six 
showed op, and not all of them 
were pleased. Some told the mayor 


is generally viewed as great pro- 
gress. In 1966 the percentage 
reached a high of 83.7. By compari- 
son, only 39 percent of American 
men smoke, and 55.9 percent of the 
French smoke. 

Japanese women do not smoke 
in nearly those numbers — 16.2 
percent, compared with 35 percent 
in the United States — but the 
percentage of Japanese women 
smokers is rising. 

All told, the Japanese spat 


that if it was better public health jh.j bfllicm on cigarettes last year, 
that he wanted, he nugfat have ze- compared with S1(U billion on the 


■ Ami-S&ndnjKt rebels 
concerned they are 
role in UiL policy. 


3. 


■ The amrivereary of the end of 
World War □ brought differing 
responses in Japan. Page 3- 


and Dragons, a 
fantasy game in the U.S„ led to 
the suicide of their son, a couple 
charge in a lawsuit. Paged. 

BUSINESS/FINANCE 
■ Stocks jimp in New York on 
hopes for lower interest rates. 
Page 7. 


need in on other targets, such as 
sake drinking or air poQution. 

“Yes, it is true, those are also not 
good for your health,” Mr. Yone- 
moto agreed. “Bon why not start 
with the easest thing to do? This is 
only a voluntary campaign, and a 
moderate one.” 


military. For the government, to- 
bacco is a big source of revenue, 
accounting for nearly S5 billion a 
year. 

Numbers tell only part of the 
stray of cigarettes in Japanese life. 
Clouds of smoke hang everywhere, 
in elevators and hallways, in res- 


taking in a country that may have 
more smokers per square foot than 
any other m the industrialized 


That moderation did not placate tamantsand on subway platforms, 
the owner of a grocery store near on loading docks and in corporate 
city hgll whose income depends boardrooms. Emperor Hirohito, 
partly on cigarette sales. “No- who does not smoke, bands out 
body” she said as die sat in the specially manufactured imperial 


work!. It had to be dixie, said center of her store, “can step yoa cigarettes to deserving subjects. 




President Reagan listening to President Miguel de la Madrid Hurtado in La Paz, Mexico. 


Kiyoaki Yonemoto, Wakfs mayor, 
who smokes two-and-a-half packs 
a day himself. “Evayone knows 
that heavy smoking is not good fra 
your health." 


from smoking.” 

New government figures show 
that now rally 70.1 percent of Japa- 
nese men smoke; the lowest per- 
centage in many years. The dedine 


Anti-smoking crusades have ris- 
en in the last few years. Some dues, 
including Tokyo, forbid smoktngin 
'offices. 

has been banned in To- 


kyo department stores and the- 
aters, and throughout the subway 
system signs urge commuters not to 
smoke on the platforms at certain 
horns. But the pleas are almost uni- 
formly ignored. 

In Wald, Mr. Yonemoto is opti- 
mistic, 

’ The idea for no-smoking days 
f out of a “health day" that the 
I prefecture had been holding 
one day a month, be said. When 
enthusiasm for the health days 
seemed to flag, be and other offi- 
cials devised (he anti-smoking 
drive to revive interest 
Mr. Yonemoto said he has man- 
aged to cut his cigarette consump- 
tion to 30 a day, and that he win 
soon tryio break the habit entirely. 


Artists in N.Y. 
Gain Right to 
Protect Works 

By Josh Barbanel 

.V«n- I’wA 1 Times Service 

NEW YORK — Governor 
Mario M. Cuomo has signed legis- 
lation giving artists the right to sue 
when they believe that alterations 
made in their works have damaged 
their reputations. 

Under the legislation signed Sat- 
urday, New York has recognized 
what France. Italy and West Ger- 
many have long regarded as the 
“moral right” of artists to protect 
their works through the courts. 

The law was opposed by the ma- 
jor New York museums, including 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
and the Museum of Modem Art. It 
was supported by artists, some of 
whom complained that it did not 
go far enough. 

Some experts said the legislation 
could result in litigation over how 
artworks are framed, bow exhibi- 
tions are set up and how works are 
reproduced in catalogs. 

Under the law, artists will have 
the right, during their lifetimes, to 
gO to court 10 have their nam^ 
disassociated from works that have 

(Continued on Page 2, Cot 6) 
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As Rebel 'Libyan Puppet,’ Goukouni 
Has Had Ina and Outs With Qadhafi 


Roam 

NDJAMENA, Chad — Gou- 
kouni Ouedded, the rebel leader 
seeking to depose President His- 
sine Habrfc, has been labeled a 
“Libyan poppet” by his opponents. 

But Ids relations with Libya over 
the years have seesawed, as has his 
battle against Mr. Habit, and Mr. 
Goukouni at one time attacked 
“Libyan imperialism.” 

The lad turn, nobly bom Mr. 
Goukouni once said half-jokingly 
that the ooly book he had not read 
was Colonel Moamer QadhafTs 
“green book” outlining the Libyan 
leader’s socialist Islamic plans. 

His friends describe Mr. Gou- 
kouni, 40, as a nationalist using 
Libya to regain power in Chad. 

Like Mr. Habit, he is a northern- 
er. But whereas Mr. Habit is the 
son of a poor shepherd, Mr. Gou- 
kouni is an aristocrat, the fourth 
son Of the “derdei,” spiritual leader 
of the northern Tibesti district 

The derdei wields enormous 
power among the deeply religious 
nomadic tribes of the north, and 
Mr. Goukouni, an ascetic, religious 
man of few words, has inherited 
some of this natural authority over 
his followers. 

Ln 1968, tike many Moslem 
northeners, Mr. Goukouni joined 
the Frolinat guerrilla movement 
seeking to end domination of post- 
colonial Chad by the Christian and 
animist southerners. 

He and Mr. Habrfe fought in the 
same guerrilla group, and his first 
dispute with (he man he is now 
seeking to overthrow came in 1976 
when he expelled him from his 
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army Fen 1 refusing to free a French 
ethnologist kept as a hostage. 

The kidnapping of an ethnolo- 
gist, Fran^oise Clanstre, turned 
Mr. Habrt into an international 
figure and publicized northern 
Chad’s demands for sharing power 
with the southerners. Mrs. Claustre 
was released in 1977 after the inter- 
vention of Iibya- 

Tfae two men have remained bit- 
ter rivals. Yet Mr. Goukouni had 
once ceded the command of his 
guerrillas to Mr. Habit, arguing 
that he was better suited for the 
job. 

In the mid-1970s, Mr. Goukouni 
had his first Hash with Libya when 
he refused to recogniz e the annex- 
ation of the Aouzou strip, which 
contains many minerals, by Colo- 
nel Qadhafi. 

After the removal of President 
Fehx Mallouin, he became presi- 
dent of the Transitional Govern- 
ment of National Union, known as 
the GUNT, in November 1979. 

As leader of a shaky coalition, 
Mr. Goukouni began a balancing 
act between Libyan and French 
pressures. Conscious of Colonel 
Qadhafi’s territorial ambitions on 
Chad, be had at one point threat- 
ened to fight “Libyan imperial- 
ism." 

But eventually he accepted Liby- 
an money and military hardware to 
neutralize Mr. Habrfe, his defense 
minis ter, who WSS tO gain 

total control in a new civil war 
st emming from deep distrust be- 
tween the two men. 

At the end of 1980, Mr. Gou- 
kouni called in the Libyan Army to 
crush Mr. Habrt's rebellion. 

Ln the battle of Ndjamena in 
January 1981, street-by-street 
fi ghting left thousands dead, and 
the capital was partly destroyed. 

The Libyans had fulfilled their 
military mission but refused to fi- 
nance the reconstruction, so Mr. 
Goukouni went to Paris to meet 
President Francois Mitterrand in 
October 1981. 

On his return, he stmwied his 
conn Hymen by demanding and ob- 
taining the withdrawal of Libyan 
troops. 

Mr. Habr6 later came out of ref- 
uge in Sudan to lead his forces in a 
campaign climaxing in June 1982 
with the defeat of Mr. Goukotmi's 
forces and Mr. Hubris's assumption 
of the presidency. 

So Mr. Goukouni once again had 
to torn to Libya for help. In June, 
his troops, heavily supported by 
Libya, l a u nched the offensive that 
has given them control over half 
the country. 

After his farces first conquered 
the northern government strong- 
hold of Faya-Largeau in June, Mr. 
Goukouni told a Paris-based Afri- 


can mazarine that he no ambi- 

tion to become president j 

"AH I want is to f 
be was quoted as saying. 

He was scornful toward “rotten 
countries” such as Zaire, Senegal, 
Gabon and the Ivory Coast, winch 
support Mr. Habrfe. 

As for the help his troops receive 
from Libya, he sail- "The GUNT 

hm many friends, mntndmg Libya, 

but I dont want to name them all.” 

Asked about Chad's political 
outlook if be returned to power, 
Mr. Goukouni replied that the 
country would be progressive and 
revolutionary, “at the service of the 
liberation of Africa.” 



Pope Ends Lourdes Visit 
By Consoling the Sick 


WORLD BRIEFS 
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Goukouni Oueddei 


In Pakistan, Explosions 
And Protests Reported 


Roam 

KARACHI, Pakistan — Two ex- 
plosions were reported Monday at 
the office of a pro-government or- 
ganization, and opposition leaders 
were arrested as scattered protests 
against martial law continued in 
Pakistan. 

The explosions Sunday night 
rocked an office of the Support Zia 
Movement, an unofficial group 
tacking President Mohammad 
ul-Haq, in the town of Dadu 200 
miles (320 kilometers) north of Ka- 
rachi, opposition sources said 
Monday. One person was reported 
to have been seriously injured, but 
there was no official confirmation. 

In Karachi, attempts to h old a 
large demonstration were headed 
off when police arrested Ghnlam 
Mustafa JaUa, president of the 
Sind province branch of the 
banned Pakistan People’s Party of 
former Prime Minister Zulfiknr Ah 
Bhutto. Mr. Bhutto was executed 
by General Zia’s regime after he 
was tried for conspriacy in a mur- 
der case. 

Mairaj Mohammed inian t presi- 
dent of the National Liberation 
Front, was also arrested in Karachi 
along with four women who bad 
waved anti-government placards. 

Mr. Jatoi had gone into hiding 
after addressing a rally in Karachi 
on Sunday at the start of a civil 
disobedience movement begun by 
the Movement for Restoration of 
Democracy, an alliance of eight 
banned political parties. 

Hie movement said 200 
were arrested when about 
turned out in Karachi an Sunday, 
Pakistan’s 36th anniversary erf in- 


dependence to demand free elec- 
tions and parliamentary rale. 

General 23a, who ended parlia- 
mentary democracy in 1977 when 
he deposed Mr. Bhutto, announced 
Friday a plan for a return to civil- 
ian rule with general elections by 
March 1985. 

The elections would lead to a 
system giving sweeping powers to 
the president, but the Movement 
for Restoration of Democracy 
wants a return to the suspended 
1973 constitution. 

Opposition sources also said that 
five local Pakistan People’s Party 
leaders trying to start a protest 
march in Hyderabad and several 


and their followers dashed wit 
police. 

Neither opposition nor govern- 
ment sources could immediately 
give the total of people detained. 


By Henry Kamm 

New York Times Service 

LOURDES, France — Pope 
John Paul n concluded Monday 
his two-day pilgrimage to this 
shrimp to whim thousands of Ro- 
man Cathode invalids flock from 
all over the world in. the hope for 
miraculous cores, with a ceremony 
of consolation for tire side. 

Speaking at the grotto where in 
1858 the 14-year-old Bernadette 
Soabirons experienced 18 appari- 
tions that the Roman CathoBc 

Church accepts as appearances of 

the Virgin Mary, John Paul ad- 
dressed a large group erf men and 
women in wheelchairs, on stretch- 
ers and in other conveyances for 
the invalid or enfeebled. 

“Suffering is always a reality, a 
reality of a thousand faces,” the 
pope said. 

The pope, who two years ago 
survived an assassination attempt 
at Sl Peter's Square in Rome, ex- 
horted s uffe rer s to accept their in- 
firmities as a “special mission,” an 
“interior liberation” that enables 
them to lose themselves in divine 
love “for the sake of humanity.” 

But, speaking from a wheelchair, 
Marguerite Crampes of the Catho- 
lic Committee for the Sick «nrf 
Handicapped argued against too 
facile an acceptance of tire idea that 
suffering was necessarily a bless- 
ing, as expressed in “God tries 
those whom he loves.” 

“Far from being helped by 
Christian words,- we often find in 
them reasons to become bitter, to 
revolt," she said while the pope 
knelt in front of tire statue of the 
Virgin in the grotto. “The believer 
knows that suffering has no value 
in itself, dial it is an evil; it blindly 
strikes the innocent, the sick, the 
handicapped.” 


Miss Crampes spoke out against 
those who consign the m and inva- 
lid to secondary stations in secular 
or religious life. 

“Limited in our action, we want 
to participate; we axe callable of 
taking urinatives,” she said. The 
pope listened intently, sometimes 
evidently praying subtly as she 
spoke. 

All day Sunday and Monday, 
Lourdes, a small town in the foot- 
hills of the Pyrenees, was astir with 
invalids from all continents being 
carried by volunteer stretcher-bear- 
ers, pushed in wheelchairs or aided 
by relatives or friends to the cere- 
monies at which the pope officiated 
within the grounds of the sanctu- 
ary, at the grotto or in the vast 
basdica. 

In all his speeches Monday, 
which was the Feast of tire As- 
sumption, the day on which Ro- 
man. Catholics believe the Virgin' 
was taken bodily into heaven, the 
pope devoted himself to the cult of 
Mary, a theme particularly close to 
Polish believers.” 

Though the cult of the Virgin 
Mazy is an obstacle to ecumenism, 
the pope also offered “cordial 
greetings to those who, without 
being Catholics, share the Chris- 
tian faith,” and he expressed the 
desire “to pursue actively the way 
to unity.” 

He also wished far “harmony 
and collaboration among Chris- 
tians, Jews and Moslems, in order 
to fight prejudice that should be 
overcome." 

The pope returned to Rome on 
Monday night. Next month he will 
visit Austria to celebrate the 300th 
anniversary of the defeat of the 
Moslem armies of Turkey at the 
gates of Vienna. 


Germans Taking Gild Look at U.S. 


(Continued from Page 1) 
in the forefront erf MHijniwiln 
demonstrations, dragging many 
Social Democrats along with them. 

Eschdbach, a predominantly 
Roman Catholic village nestled in 
tiie WesterwakLis some distance 
from West Germany’s industrial 
and cultural centers, in miles and in 
spirit. Its 700 citizens live mostly 
from light industry, ln March, 306 
of the village’s 407 eligible voters 
cast ballots for the Christian Dem- 
ocrats and 86 for tire Soda! Demo- 
crats. Only eight people voted for 
the Greens. 

On a recent evening in a local 
restaurant, 1 1 young people from 
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His Holiness Maharishi Mahesh Yogi 

Founder of the Science of Crcjlivc Intelligence and 
the Technology of the Unified Field (1971 — 1982): 
Founder of Mahanshi European Research University, 
Switzerland (1975) and Germany (1982); Founder of 
Mahanshi University of Natural Law, England fl 982); 
Founder of Mahamhi International University. Uni ted 
States ( 197 1 ): Founder of Maharishi Academy otVedic 
Science, India (1980); and Founder of the World 
Government of the Age of Enlightenment (1976). 

The World Gavemmem of (he Age af Enlightenment, 
a non -political, non-religious, global organization 
with the participation of the peoples of more rhan 
one hundred countries, does not usurp any of the 
functions of existing governments, nor does it replace 
them in any way. 

The World Government of the Age of Enlightenment 
enjoys sovereignty in the domain of consciousness, 
authority in the invincible power of natural law, and 
activity in the eternally dynamic silence of the untried 
field of all the forces of nature from where rhe infinite 
diversity of the universe is perfectly governed without 
a problem. 

The unified field of all the laws of nature has been 
glimpsed by the supergravity theory of quantum 
physics, and its complete knowledge is available in the 
ancient Vedic literature as recently brought to light 
by Maharishi. Application of this beautifully complete 
knowledge of the functioning of nature has given rise 
ro MaharithtS integrated systems of education, health, 
administration, defence, and rehabilitation. 

New principles and programmes ro enrich and glorify' 
all areas of life of the individual and the nation have 
opened a new horizon of peritenon for life every- 
where. 

This practical knowledge is ihe basis of the World 
Government's invitation to all governments ro rise to 
a new level of governing without problems. 

The Maharishi Technology of rhe Unified Field, 
applied to daily living, will enliven ihc evolutionary 
power of natural law to uphold hie in all positive 
values - the individual will enjoy freedom from prob- 
lems and suffering: every nation will emoy inte- 
grated national consciousness, cultural integrity, selt- 
sufficiencv. and invmmbiJitv; and rhe whole family 
ol nations will en|ov permanent world peaie 


GOVERNMENTS 

INVITED 

TO SOLVE THEIR PROBLEMS 


THE WORLD GOVERNMENT OF THE AGE 
OF ENLIGHTENMENT ANNOUNCES its readi- 
ness to solve the problems of any government 
regardless of the magnitude and nature of the 
problem— political, economic, social, or religious; 
and irrespective of its system— capitalism, commu- 
nism, socialism, democracy, or dictatorship. 

Governments are invited to contract with the World 
Government of the Age of Enlightenment to solve 
their problems on the basis of cost reimbursement 
after the target is reached. 

1983 can be the year of fulfilment for every govern- 
ment 


* Complete confidentiality is 
assured. 

* Consultations, discussions, 
deputations, and feasibility 
studies may not be necessary 
because every government 
already knows what must be 
achieved, and the World 
Government has already devel- 
oped techniques to fulfil any 
requirement. 

* The government will set the 
target, specify the stages, and 
determine the criteria of success 
at each stage. 

* The World Government of 
the Age of Enlightenment will 
design the project accordingly 
and implement it. 

* The first step will be a letter 
of intention from the govern- 


ment to the Minister of Edu- 
cation, World Government of 
the Age of Enlightenment, 
Seelisberg, Switzerland. 

* The contract will be drawn 
up by a mutually acceptable in- 
ternational law firm in conjunc- 
tion with an international bank. 

It is hoped that every govern- 
ment takes this announcement 
in the same spirit of absolute 
sincerity, simplicity, and confi- 
dence with which it is being pro- 
claimed in favour of life, happi- 
ness, and harmony in the family 
of nations. 

‘'With the blessings of Guru 
Dev, life on earth now is on the 
doorstep of the perpetual sunshine 
of the Age of Enlightenment." 

— Maharishi 


This invitation to all governments to solve their problems is a wave of fulfilment 
of the Silver jubilee Celebrations of Maharishi's worldwide Transcendental Meditation 
movement 1957 - 1983. 


Eschdbach, aged 18 to 26, were 
able to accept the following propo- 
sition: Mr. Reagan's foreign poli- 
cies are a danger to West Germany, 
threatening to embrol it in unclear 
war. Two of the rune were universi- 
ty students. The others were semi- 
skilled worker? or low-level state 
employees. 

“I think tbe United States is us- 
ing the BRD,” said Monika Alt- 
mann, a 22- year-old student, nsing 
tbe German initials for the Federal 
Republic of Germany, “to pot in 
weapons, to put in their muBaten 
and to keep war as far away as 
possible from home." 

Others added similar senti- 
ments: West Germany should 
strive to be independent from tire 
United States, free of foreign 
troops and nuclear Weapons. It 
should be neutral like Switzerland 

Klaus Blettenberg, 21, a pur- 
chasing agent, objected to talk of a 
UJS. withdrawal from West Ger- 
many, saying it would endanger tbe 
position of West Berlin and lead to 
an extension of Soviet influence in 
West Germany. 

But Iris Schaff, 18, an architect's 
assistant, countered: “If the Ameri- 
can troops pulled out and the BRD 
still remained connected to (be 
United States, I don't think tire 
Russians would do anything.” 

Miss Ihewalt, 21, a political sci- 
ence student at Beam University, 
seemed to sum up the group’s fed- 
ings about responsibility for Wodd 
War II and its honors. 

‘I think on the one hand we see 
ourselves as tire ones who did it,” 
tire said. “And on tire other hand I 
think we see ourselves as the vic- 
tims of the war. I never really felt 
that we did it, that my parents did it 
as my grandparents did it It was 
‘some people’ who did it” 

Spotty instruction in school 
about the Nazi period and tire pass- 
ing of years have made the war 
remote. Already, World War II is 
on the verge of becoming “grandfa- 
ther's war,” not “father’s war." 

But shaking off the past hag not 
meant the rekindling of national- 
ism. Opinion polls show consistent- 
ly that young West Germans have a 
weak sense of national pride. 

“I have a national feeling for 
Berlin, hot none for Germany," 
said Beate KockeL a 20-year-old 
from Frankfurt who is studying 
fashion design in West Berlin. “I 
feel more like a European.” 

Polls show that emotional sup- 
port for the anti-nodear movement 
is extremely strong. A survey by 
Forschungsgruppe Wahlen re- 
vealed that 64.7 percent of West 
Germans between tire ages of 18 
and 29 found the peace movement 
“necessary,” compared with 143 
percent who found it “mmeces- 
sary." 

cent o/*the same group found it 


“good” that West Germany was a 
member of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization compared 
with 103 percent who found alli- 
ance membership “had.” 

Conversations with many young 
West Germans leave no doubt that 
the advent of the Reagan adminis- 
tration mu! discussions in Wash- 
ington about a limited nuclear war 
in Europe have acutely sharpened 
their anxieties. 

“1 have become really aggressive 
against the Americans,” said Jutta 
Schmidt, 26, a political science stri- 
dent in West B erlin- “They have 
never had a war in their country. 
Why do you need an army in Ger- 
many if you have your bombs and 
your FershhigS?" 

Such deep anti-U3. feelings are 
matched, though, by other views. . 

“After the war, the Americans 
stayed here as a protecting power,” 
said Chndia Assenmacher, 25, a 
pharmacy student in Bonn. “1 am 
persuaded that if tire Americans 
were not here, sooner or later tire 
Russians would take their place." 

Miss Assenmacher said that tire, 
ufiKke others, did not believe Mr. 
Reagan wanted a war. 

“But he is perhaps as unlikely to 
co mpromi se as tbe Russians,” she 
said. • 


Bonn Is Firm on U.K., French Arms . 

BONN CAP) — The West German government Mraday rritaaied iu j 
imposition to including British and French missiles m U.S.-Soviet aegwi. \l l 
Sms mi reducing intermediate-range nudear weapons m Europe. 

jsssffiSSS 

assssasr accasssssa : 

both nations. .. . , . . 

•The federal government wiD not, as the opposition demands today, 
urge the U.S .A. to include the British and French i jyaems jin Abe DiF J. 
negotiations," a government spokesman, Jurgen Sudboff, sa«i He called 

“strategic systems" that could be mcloded m the separate ; . 
UJS.-Soviet strategic arms talks in Geneva. 

Soviet Says Runaway Will Go Home 

WASHINGTON (AP) — An official of the Soviet Embassy, insisting 
te bSSS? taftiritb U* officials fir* said Mtmd^thatlS 
diplomat’s son who may want to defect wfllreturn to the Jiviei Umon. 

ATadunirMflcoyan, a press officer, said: “There * n i^SSSr 8 * tt .lP 
keep the boy in this country." He said the boy, Andrei Berezhkov, 16. 
wodd return home but refused to say when. Mr. Mikoyan said Sm 

nff j rja k would not give in to demands of U.S. offi oa ls th at they 

allowed to interview the youth. He refused to say where the youth is. 

The Soviet Embassy reported to the State Department on Wednesday 
that tire youth was missing but later said he had relumed home. Letters 
signed with the boy’s name were received Thursday by the White House 
and The New York Times. The letter to the newspaper sard: 1 hate my 
country and it’s rules and I love your country.” 

Russian Scientist Defects to Norway 

OSLO (Reuters) — A Russian geologist who was part of a poop of 
Soviet scientists working in Norway’s Svalbard archipelago has defected, 
a Norwegian official said Monday. The geologist's name was withheld. 

PnH Wendt, the governor of Spitsbergen, one of the islands a the 
Arctic Ocean group, said the Russian approached him Saturday and was 
brought to Oslo by special plane over the weekend. 

Mr. Wendt said the police were questioning the scientist, who * 
thought to be in his 30s. No information was available on whether heb£ 
requested political asylum in Norway or elsewhere. 

Talks Starling on EC Farm Supports 

BRUSSELS (Reuters) — Officials from European Community coon- 
tries will be^n detailed technical talks Tuesday about proposals far 
rhangps in the co mmuni ty’s farm support policies. 

The officials win debate the EC Commission's latest plan for curbing 
farm spending, which consumes two-thirds of the co mmuni ty's budget. 

The commission presented plans last month calling Tor lower .subsidies 
for those agricultural products in greatest oversupply, combined with 
crubs on farm imports. 

The mlka and a separate meeting to discuss ways to make the 
community’s snrial and regional funds more effective, are part of prepa- 
rations for a m eeting of the EC Council of ministers on Aug. 30. 

U.S. Airline Starts Replacing Striker^ 

HOUSTON (AP) — Continental Airlines began hiring “permanent 
replacements” Monday for striking mechanics who failed to heed the 
airline’s wanting to return to their jobs, a spokesman said. 

“Strikers haven't been fired,” said Bruce Hicks, spokesman for tbe 
nation's eighth- largest air carrier. Instead, be said, their names would be 
placed on a list that could make than eligible to be rehired if vacancies 
occu r red. 

Mr. Hicks would not say how many jobs were being filled or where the 
hirings were taking place. He said, however, that a “substantial number” 
of mechanics had crossed picket lines Monday. The strike, which began 
Saturday, has forced the airline to halt service to 17 dries. 

Curfews Set in Nigeria After Deaths 

LAGOS (Reuters) — Curfews were set in three Nigerian states Mon- 
day after deaths were reported in violence in western regions over alleged 
ballot-rigging in tbe election of governors. 

Police said at least seven people were killed in the slate of Oyo during 
the voting Saturday. Tbe other stales were Ondo, bordering on Oyo, and 
Falteau, in the center of the country. Ten more deaths were reported by 
the press or politicians in western states, but police have not confirmed 
them. ” 

The incumbent Oyo governor, Bola Ige, of tbe opposition Unity Party 
of Nigeria, alleged in a television broadcast Sunday that electoral officials 
planned to award victory in the state to the candidate of President Shchu 
Shagarfs National Party of Nigeria. He warned of further trouble if what 
he termed “false results" were announced in his state. 

Ethiopian Rebels Hold 10 Swiss 


KHARTOUM, Sudan (AP) — Rebels opposed to the Soviet-hacked 
Ethiopian military regime are holding 10 Swiss relief workers who were 
working in an area of Wdlo province overran by guerrillas this month, a 
rebd spokesman said Monday. 

Yamam Kidane, a spokesman for the Tigre People’s Liberation Front, 
said his group has been in touch with Terre des Homines, a Swiss-based 

_____ chari ta b le organization, to arrange to hand over the 10 Swiss eM«n« to 

the group’s representatives made Ethiopia. 

i|r tt -r* “AD their projects and equipment are intact, we are not demanding 

I \ V anything, we don’t need any negotiations,” Mr. Kidane said in an 

A interview here. “La their people come and pick them up. It’s a war zone 

Artists 9 Rights 

(Continued from Page 1) 

been modified without permission 
where “damage to the artist’s rqro- 
tation could result.” In addition, 
damages could be awarded or the 
courts could order a halt to actions 
that artists object to. 

- The law also rives artists the 
right to rfaim authorship of works 
erf fine art, induding the right to 
have the artist’s name appear when 
a work is displayed or reproduced. 

It specifically protects the owner 
of an artwork from being sued ova 
any changes caused by the aging erf 
the work, protects reasonable con- 
servation efforts and bars chal- 
lenges because of changes in repro- 
ductions that are the ordinary 
result of printing processes. An ex- 
ception is wwik m case for 
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The law gives protection to all 
works of fine art displayed or pub- 
lished in the state, mduding repro- 
ductions, and to prints and photo- 
graphs available in limited 
editions. It takes effect Jan. I and 
covers all existing artwork. It does 
not apply to commercial art pre- 
pared undo' contract or to fihnk It 
applies only doting the lifetime of 
the artist 

Richard N. Gottfried, a Demo- 
crat from Manhattan who spon- 
sored the tail in the state Assembly, 
said that in the past, artists had no 
legal redress when their creations 
were “mutilated” by their, owners 
and continued to be displayed. 

He cited a blade and white mo- 
bile by Alexander Calder, dis- 
played at Pittsburgh Airport, whkh 
was turned into a stationary i 
tone and repainted in (hedty^ 
dal colors, gold and green. 

Ashton Hawkins, vice president, 
secretary and counsel ter tire Metro-' 
potitan Museum, said it teased that 
artist might oppose efforts to pre- 
serve their wore*, and that it could 

lead to ftivoiouslawsuits. 


Taipei Studies Report on Panda Skins 

TAIPEI (AP) — Taiwan has l aun ched a investigation of a loce$ 
company that the Sunday Times of London said was selling giant panda 
dans. There are fewer than 1,000 giant pandas in the wild, almost all in 
Qrina, where, they are regarded as a national treasure. 

Lu Tu-yao, a director of the Board of Foreign Trade, said Monday that 
the inquiry would focus on how the skins were imported from 
since Taiwan companies are iproMnted from trading with rhin» Those 
who inmort goods made in China risk seven years in prison. 

The Sunday Tunes reported that the Ruey Pin Trading Co. had been 
selling panda skins from China since December. The newspaper said the 
trade came to light after a museum in B irmingham, England, received an 
offer from Taipei and sent a photocopy to a Londoa-based conservation 
group, the Flora and Fauna Society. 

Reopening of Beirut Airport Is Set 

BEIRUT (AP) — The government and its Druze opponents agreed 
Monday on the reopening of the Beirut airport after a six-day closure 
because of Druze shcll mg, 

A statement issued in Damascus by the Progressive Socialist Party erf 
the Druze leader, WaHd Jumblatt, gave assurance that Druze miHtiamenJ 
m “f, 0011 ” 1 mountains southeast of the airport^ would not shell the field: 

“We appeal to the airport staff to resume work, and we guarantee their 
safety and that of the airport,” the statement said. Beirut radio stations 
quoted Public Works Minister Pierre Khoary as saying, “It was derided 
m principle to allow airiine companies to resume their flights to and from 
Berm International Airport.” 

Israeli Cabinet Supports Military Cuts 

JERUSALEM (Reuters) —The calrfnet agreed Monday night to cut 
the nuhtazy budget over tbe next two years, paving the waTfor an 
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defaae mmstere, although the Treasury had sought a 20-hjlKftr 
oil The Bureau Sto ti sfies said the consumer price index rose in Jdy by 
6J per cent, poshing the annual inflation rate to 125 percent 
Defence Ministry officials said tbe cuts would not affect the combat 
fitaeM of the army navy or m force. They said that building of new 
installations would be cut back and Oat some supply umtswould be 
reduced in size. J 
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Anti» Sgndinis t Rebels 
Concerned Over Loss of 
influence on U;S. Policy 
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Hew York Timer Stnictt 
o TEGUCIGALPA, Honduras — 
* As the Reagan ftdTwmidwirin»> hm 
begun military exorcises in Central 
America over the last month and 
started to pay mean attention to 
negotiating efforts in the wgM, 
mm.SmfM.mi guemHas based in 
Honduras seem concerned that 
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they have lost their pivotal rote in 
Ui. policy toward Nicaragua. 

Tnty say that their main cancan 
is that they are not being regarded 
by the United States as a political 
force but merely as a mffitary irri- 
tant in Nicaragua. 

With 8,000 men under arms, die 
guerrillas of thoNkaxaguan Demo- 
cratic Force dqjend on the United 
States far money and oo Honduras 
for sanctuary. 

The hostility of the two countries 
toward the Sandioists has until 
now given the insurgents a certain 
legitimacy — enough for President 
Ronald Reagan to call them “free- 
A “" and for the Hondo- 
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bloc Inown as the Contadora 
group had encouraged mediation 
betmen the Americans and the 
Salvadoran guerrillas, but not be* 
tween the Sandimsxs and ihebSea- 
raguan guerrillas. 

'Hie Gtmtadora group is made up 
of Mexico, Panama, Venezuela, 
and Colombia. 

Mr. Cakro said the Nicaragnau 
guerrillas were not fi guring for a 
militaiy victory but instead wanted 
the Saiidmists to agree to creating a 
multiparty democracy in Nicara- 
gua. 

The guerrilla leaders say their 
goal is to become the catalyst for 

internal pressure that 

win eventually prove so strong that 
the Sandorisis will abandon Marx- 
ian. 

A popular uprising, com bined 

with diplomatic pressure, >h> insur- 
gents say, win achieve the goal 
within six 

Although it is too eariy to predict 
the fate of the insurgents’ cam- 
paign, their current position makes 
their prospects appear question- 
able. 

Sn« thfe fpring^ the leaders of 
the Nicaraguan Democratic Force 
have said they plan to mobilize 
their support in Nicaragua's cities. 

Enrique Bermtidez Varela, the 
former Nicaraguan National 
Guard colonel who directs the mfli - 
taiy wing of the group, said 90 
percent of Nicaraguans were dis- 
satisfied with die Sandmists* rule. 

Last month the insurgents began 
their rainy season offensive. 

To judge from their latest com- 
m uniques, however, they have 
eat diplomat and an informant fa- failed to achieve anything beyond 
miliar with the Nicaraguans’ open- arnhn thing truds nttn^Ung 
tions, 400 Nicaraguan Army small military outposts, 
soldiers attacked an insurgent base " 

camp San Marcos de tvmw, 
three miles (4.8 kilometers) inside 
Honduras. 

The Honduran government, 
which for the previous two months 
had complained to the Nicara- 

S ds about lesser border ma- 
ts, said nothing. 

On July 1, after President Rea- 
gan’s special envoy to Central 
America, Richard B. Stone, Hew to 
Bogota and met Rubfa Zamora, 
the negotiator for the Salvadoran 
guerrillas, the eight-man director- 
ate of (he Nicaraguan Democratic 
Farce appeared together for the 
first time m Tegucigalpa. 

They held a. news conference 
there to call for a negotiated settle- 
ment with the S»nrfmiiac and to 
protest what they called a double 
standard. 


Conservationists Leave It to Beavers 

Erosion Be Dammed, With the Help of Drafted Rodents 


dally control the environment,” he 
said. 

Uke mort ranchers, the people up toD fmm tbTSrcam banks Sch 


By William E Schmidt 

New York Times Service 


Currant Creek would just as soon 
shoot a beaver as look at it 

For years, the rodents had 
dammed the stream, flooded their 
hay meadows and plugged their 
drainage adverts with mud and 
sticks. 

Then, two years ago, the federal 
government started trapping the 
beavers and setting them loose at a 
site below the randies where the 
banks of the creek bad been badly 
eroded. 

The beavers, using timber left fll 
str eamad e by government biolo- 
gists, built a series of dams that 
slowed the swift creek, checking the 
erosion that had turned the water 
brown with mud and had killed 
much of the vegeta tion. 

The creek began to bade up in 


winter. High water the next spring 
would tear away at the banks, 
weakened by the absence of roots 
and other vegetation that help bold 
the sod together. 

In some places, the creeks have 
eaten into their banks by more than 
SO feet since the early part of the 
century. 

Federal and state engineers and 
private landowners in the West 
have spent uriffions of dollars try- 
ing to slop erosion along the nar- 
row creeks dot weave through the 
arid sagebrush hills of the region. 

They have beldams of concrete 
and dams of wire mesh filled with 
rocks. They have lined riverbanks 
with boulders. 

But as far as anyone knows, Mr. 


shallow ponds that spilled over the Smith and his colleagues, Larry 


ran Army to exchange fire with the 
Nicaraguan Army in border areas 
through winch (lie insurgents were 
known to pass. 

But in the weeks since July 19, 
when Daniel Ortega Saavedra, the 
Nicaraguan junta's coordinator, 
said his government supported pro- 
posals for international negotia- 
tions, the United States has bhmi- 
ed its anger toward the Sandimsts 
with greater backing for mediation 
in the region. 

There are signs that the insur- 
gents have lost a degree of the sup- 
port they once enjoyed. 

On June 29, according to a West- 


Japan's Leaders Differ 
As War's End Is Marked 


In late May and eariy June, the 
ins u rgents riiAwi with Nicara- 
guan Army units in the El Por- 
venk-Too-tecarinte area that bor- 
ders Honduras, and, according to 
several Western they 

were badly beaten. 


Kremlin to Send 
MiG Fighters to Laos 

Renters 

BANGKOK — The Soviet 
Union has sent MK3-21 fighter 
planes to Laos to strengthen its air 
power. Western diplomatic sources 
said Monday. 

They said the planes were deliv- 
ered a few months ago but they <fid 
not know how many aircraft were 


„ Sent- The Bangkok Post newspaper 

Adolfo Cakro Fortocarrero, a earlier quoted a mffitary mtefli- 
former general manag er of the gence source as saying 34 MiG-2 Is 
Coca-Cola Co. plant in Mana g ua , were included in a recent Soviet aid 
asked why the four-nation regional shipment to Laos. 


The Associated Pros 

TOKYO — Japanese leaders 
marked on Monday the 38th anni- 
versaxy of the end of Wadd War II 
with a state ceremony for more 
than three ntiffion war dead. 

Opposition politicians used Ac 
occasion to detiry what they con- 
tended was a return by Japan to 
mfKtwrfam 

About 7,500 people, many of 
them dderiy Japanese who lost rel- 
atives during the war, gathered at 
Nippon Budolom hall shortly be- 
fore noon for the memorial cere- 
mony. 

A frail, dignified Emperor Hht>- 
hito, 82, once worshipped as x deity 
and embraced by Japan's milita- 
rists as a wartime rallying symbol, 
led the assembly in a moment of 
sHeooe before hie offend a prayer 
for peace. 

“It still pains my heart to think 

and th^bereaved^^^es,” he 
said as be bowed before a huge 

altar. 

It was 38 years earlier to the 
minute that Hrndnto announced 
Japan’s surrender in a radio broad- 
cast, trfifng the nation that “the 
war situation has developed not 
necessarily to our advantage.” 

His 1945 address came nine days 
after the U.S. atonic bombing of 
Hiroshima and six days after the 
second A-bomb fell on Nagasaki 

Prime Minister Yasuhiro Naka- 
sone. a strong supporter of a Japa- 
nese defease butkhip, also spoke at 
the ceremony. He p romised to 
strive far “wadd peace and the ad- 


vancement of Japan” while not 
forgetting the lessons of the war. 

The leading opposition party, 
the Socialists, attacked Mr. Naka- 
sone in a separate ceremony that 
was held with labor groups, a party 
spokesman said. 

Ichio Asukata, chairman of the 
Socialists, said Mr. Nakasone was 
“playing down the menace of war.” 


banks of the old 
Willows and grass, good forage 
for the cattle that use the creek 
banks for winter range, started to 
sprout amid the brittle dots of 
prickly greasewood. Ttout returned 
to the creek, and songbirds nested 
a gain along the marshy 
Many here have changed their 
minds about the beaver. 

“Ifa just a matter of testing na- 
ture take its own course,” said 
Bruce Smith, a wikfiife biologist 
with the Federal Bureau of Land 
Management and one of those who 
devised the idea of using the bea- 
vers to hdp restore the stream. 

“It’s a lot cheaper and makes a 
lot more sense that trying to artifi- 


Apple and Dick McCuistion, were 
the first to leave the dam-building 
to the beavers. 

The beaver project on Currant 

Creek is one of two being studied 
by the federal land agency here in 
the rugged, sagebrush hills south- 
west of Rode Springs. 

The second, an nearby Sage 
Creek, has had similar results. 

Within three su mm e rs along the 
half-mile stretches of creek, the 
beavers have not only reversed the 
worst of the erosion but have also 
raised the level of the creek bed by 
several feet in some places, as silt 
carried by the current is deposited 
behind the dams. 

In all, Mr. Smith i-climatet tha t 


the federal land agency has invest- 
ed less than S3.000 in materials and 
equipment in running the project 
once he framed it six. years ago. 

By contrast, a single dam along a 
small stream can cost from $3,000 
to S 100.000. 

The beavers needed some hdp in 
getting started, since erosion along 
the two streams had denuded them 
of the kinds of heavier vegetation 
tin; MttMk normally use to build 

So Mr. Smith and Mr. Apple 
trucked in aspen logs thinned from 
a federal forest area IS mile (24 
kilometers) away. 

In additi o n, along parts of Sage 
Creek, they strung o id truck tines 
from bank to bank, as a foundation 
for the dams. 

Eight beavers were trapped and 
released in the streams, and within 
months they hid begun to *Lip 
sticks and mud atop the logs and 
tires, slowing the current and forc- 
ing it to spread out. 

As it does so, the water table 
along the streams goes up, helping 
replenish the grasses and willows. 

Ultimately, the increased vegeta- 
tion along the streams will most 
directly benefit cattle ranchos, 
who lease the federally owned 
lands to use as winter range for 
their herds. 

It will also provide forage for 
deer and antelope, which roam wild 
over the desolate range, and crucial 
nesting areas for birds. 

The project here has attracted 
attention throughout the Western 
states, where perennial, spring-fed 
streams like Currant and Sage 
creek s provide a vital source of wa- 


Beaver at work. 

ter in an otherwise dry and hard 
land and are vital to both livestock 
and wildlife. 

In Utah, stale game officials are 
planning to introduce beaver to 
help check erosion on a cree k 
northeast of Salt Lake City. 

At the University of Wyoming, 
range scientists are studying the 
broader use of beavers as a tool to 
help check erosion. 

According to Mr. Smith, erosion 
and a lowered water table an 
streams in southwest Wyoming 
have already destroyed more than 
83 percent of the critical riparian 
meadow- habitat that once flour- 
ished along the creek hanks. 

Though beavers still flourish 
throughout the arid West, tHwr 
numbers are small compared with 
the 18th century, when iheir abun- 
dance lured European trappers into 
the Rocky Mountain region to 
slaughter them for their rich pelts. 


GM Faces Suits, Car Recall as Fatalities Are Blamed on Brakes 


By Richard Severe 

New York Times Sertux 

NEW YORK — Kathryn Tapp, 
ijiftM-n as the yhrtjmy i»n of the 
dass of *83 at Jackson Hole High 
School in Wyoming, was driving 
slowly toward town in a 1980 Chev- 
ndte Gtatian an Dec. 15. A witness 

atld her tnwlte lights mdtfenly want 

an, the car spun in crazy aides 
across State Highway 22 and was 
strode by a car headed in the other 
direction. She was tilled. 

In August 1981, 19-year-old Kim 
Sutton was driving home from a 
church service in Maryville, Ten- 
nessee, in her 1980 Bukk Skylark. 
Suddenly, her car swung to the oth- 
er side of the road and ccdhded with 
an anasnmg car. 

Miss Sutton, a bank teller who 
had been an honor graduate at her 
high school, died of her injuries 12 
days later. 

Both accidents occ ur red on dick 
roads, both involved people who 
were, by all accounts, careful driv- 


ers, and both are said to have in- 
volved the unexpected locking of 
rear-wheel brakes in 1980 General 
Motors X-modd cars. 

According to the federal govern- 
ment, wdticb has fQed a civil lawsuit 
to f oroe GM to recall the cars, more 
than 1,740 owners of 1980 X-cars 
have complained about the sudden 
locking of rear brakes, resulting in 
71 injuries and at least 15 deaths. 
At least eight individual lawsuits 
against GM are in preparation. 

The company is preparing its re- 
sponse against the gover nm ent's 
suit, which seeks the recall of all 1. 1 
million of the 1980 GM X-cars, 
including about 240,000 that were 
recalled previously. That response 
is due Aug. 23. The company has 
said it felt the government's action 
was “unwarranted” and that it 
would contest the litigation “vigor- 
ously.” 

Lawyers for the fatmHes of those 
killed say they are closely watching 
the government, suit, which may 


lake years to settle, because they 
want to know whether the brake 
design was faulty and whether GM 
ofitoals knew of the design prob- 
lem even brfore production of the 
ears started but did nothing be- 
cause of the expense in malting !ast- 

nrinnte c-hangas 

“We still have not decided 
whether there will be litigation,” 
said JeroM Tapp, Kathryn Tapp’s 
father, a former Chevrolet dealer. 

“Normally, we would not even 
consider a lawsuit,” he said. “But if 
there has been negligence, the com- 
pany ought to be penalized in some 
way." 

Keith McCord, a Knoxville, 
Tennessee, lawyer representing the 
family of Kim Sutton, said he had 
definitely decided to file suit 
against General Motors. Mr. 
McCord has retained an automo- 
tive engineering expert to check her 
car’s brakes. 

Kim’s mother said that rite and 
her husband own a 1979 Buick and 


have discussed whether they would 
ever purchase another GM car 
when the Buick is worn out. 

“We ask ourselves, ‘Is this car 
safe?” she said. “We can’t help 
lull ask ourselves these questions, 
and our friends and relatives have 
wondered the same thing. It is hard 
to say if we would buy another GM 
car. We would think twice about it 
before we did” 

Mrs. Sutton said that before the 
accident, her daughter had com- 
plained abewt the brakes puffing in 
a strange way and had occasionally 
been so bothered by it that she 
asked her boyfriend to drive it 

Most of those planning to sue 
have not decided on the amount of 
damages to seek. One lawsuit, 
brought by Irene Haskell of Garri- 
son, New York, whose husband 
was killed in a 1980 Chevrolet Cita- 
tion, seeks damages of more than 
$10 rmTKfin Dirk Kuzmier, her 
New York City lawyer, refused to 
discuss the case. 


At least one class action was also 
reportedly being prepared in Phila- 
delphia, but details about it were 
unavailable. 

A spokesman for the National 
Highway Traffic Safety Adminis- 
tration, wbose information was the 
basis for the Justice Department's 
case, said the agency was now moo* 
itoring X-cars for years other than 
1980 to make certain that the prob- 
lem was not bigger than has been 
thought. The agency is also urging 
owners of General Motors X-cars 
to keep records of repair h»ti« 

2 Colombian Stowaways Die 

Reuters 

BREMERHAVEN, West Ger- 
many — Two Colombian stow- 
aways were found dead and two in 
serious condition in (he cold stor- 
age section of the Mgfow banana 
ship, Pocahontas, after an 18-day 
Atlantic crossing, a Bremerhaven 
port spokesman said Monday. 
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S Thafe Royal Executive Class. So successful 
on our intercontinental routes, we made it our 
number one class in the Orient 


At Thai, we’ve long recognised the 
importance of meeting the needs of busin- 
ess travellers. 

As further proof of our commitment to 
make more pleasurable for them, we 

are proud to be the first airline in the Orient 
to take our Royal Executive Class and make 
it the premier dass on board our A300 and 
DCS regional routes throughout die region. 

What's more, it is available to passen- 
gers paying just the foil economy fare, or. 


where applicable, a small surcharge. 

hi Royal Executive Class you relax on 
seats normally reserved far first dass passen- 
gers Widetjniaareajmfbr^^ 
room to match. 

You also enjoy a choice of menus, free 
drinks, electronic headsets, ctvnfbrt sods 
and a wide selection of magazines and 
newspapers. 

On the ground we offer speedy check- 
in at special counters and lounge fatalities 


at many of the destinations we serve in the 
Orient 

Economy Class passengers also enjoy 
improved seating and a high standard of in- 
flight service for which Thai has become 
renowned. 

In the Orient fly Rcyal Executiw Cbss 
on Thai And enjoy thesame high standards 
of service that passengers receive on our 
intercontinental Bights 
across four continents. 
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U.S. Youth’s Suicide Is Tied to 'Dungeons’ Game 

r Curse * Was Put on Teen-Ager by Fellow Student, Parents Allege in lawsuit 




By Michael Isikoff sheriffs office found that Mr. Pull- oos" to be played as an “organized stress and emotional pressure 

w-l „ mg’s room was Hied with “Dun- school activity." They have asked from playing “Dungeons & Drag- 

. aeons & Dragons” paraphernalia, for SI million in damages and legal ons" t a . . 

WASHINGTON- living Lee Investigat o rs also found a bizarre expenses and interest cm the SI ^ an * ' E^yed 

Pullmg2d was a higb-school stu- suidttenottt that one said con- mSkmErom the day of their son’s scfa 1 ool » s “ d a 

dent who took an unusnaDy keen tained “unexplainable-type things" death. June 9, 1981 ^dtem^fortteKa^eoini- 

mtercst in ware, science fictionand ^n^^hiases that the>Gce Hours before his suicide, the suit * {KBn ‘, IvTSSL ** 

the popdar ten JMX “Dun- wj* w£e references tothe Mr. ifcWpS ** 

geons & Dragons. His classmates Vn_® T.Tr Master’ or whatever you call it" 

were shocked when they learned Dungccms & Dragons at school Robert A. Bracey 3d, theprind- 

that Mr. Puffing, 16, went home Now - a year later, Mr. Puffings when a curse was placed upon of the high school, said that 
from school in Hanover County, parents have filed a lawsuit against him by another player. This curse “Dungeons & Dragons” was “not 
Virginia, the day before final exams the principal of Patrick Henry was ‘"intended u> infKct emotional part of the school curriculum," as 
last year and shot himself in the High School, alleging that he was distress” upon Mr. Puffing, the suit the suit contends. Mr. Bracey re- 
chest with a pistol. responsible for Mr. Puffing’s death says, at a time when he was already fused further comnwiL 

In its investigation, the local by allowing “Dungeons & Drag- ander “extreme psychological Mr. Bracey’s lawyer, William 

Smith, said he would argue in court 

that school officials were immune 
__ __ from such lawsuits. No hearing 

Marshall Islands to Vote on U.S. Ties 


sheriffs office found that Mr. Pull- 
ing's room was filled with “Dun- 
geons & Dragons’* paraphernalia. 
Investigators also found a bizarre 
suicide note that one said con- 
tained “unexplainable- type things” 
—mystical phrases that the police 
believed were references to the 
game. 

Now, a year later, Mr. Pulling’s 
paresis have filed a lawsuit against 
the principal of Patrick Henry 
High School, alleging i ha* he was 
responsible for Mr. Puffing’s death 
by allowing “Dungeons & Drag- 


ons" to be played as an “organized 
school activity.” They have asked 
for SI million in damages and legal 
expenses and interest cm the SI 
million from the day of their son’s 
death, June 9, 1981 
Hours before his suicide, the suit 
alleges, Mr. Pulling was playing 
“Dungeons & Dragons” at school 
when a “curse” was placed upon 
him by another player. This corse 

waS “intended to inffirt wnorinmil 

distress” upon Mr. Puffing, the suit 
says, at a time when he was already 
under “extreme psychological 


By Peter Maass 

Washington Past Srmce 


“They might conclude that the 
trend is against them in the courts.” 
said James Betg, political adviser in 


by an estimated three millioo to 
Los Angeles said Aug. 1 *h*t he four million people in the United 
would rale against a group of is- States,, creates an intricate fantasy 
landers seeking datpa gpE from gov- world in which players take on the 

eminent contractors associated roks and mystical powers of mythi- 
with the weapons testing program, cal characters, such as monsters. 


WASHINGTON —As the Mar- the govemmenfs Office of Micro- eminent contractors associated roks and mystical powers of mythi- 
shall Wands approach a tong- nesi;m status Negotiations. with the weapons testing program, cal characters, such as monsters, 

awaited plebiscite, two judges have ^ representing a group of according to government officials wizards, dwarfs and dragons, same 

said they plan to dismiss a poruon Marshall islanders called the and lawyers for both sides. of them borrowed from J-R-R- Td- 

of the muliibfllioiwtoUar danns Washmcton decision a “partial vk- . .. Men’s trilogy, “The Lord erf the 

filed against the U-S. government rorv - atinwaiKonie of U-&. officials contend that the Rmg* “ 

by islanders who suffered personal [jj^datoanoproceed, but acknowl- S 1 SO-nrillion trust fond, plus large ife game has received publicity 
and property damage from nuclear -jg-j ^ j, ~,,ih mve the island- J 000 ® 01 * P ro 8 rams P™*®* jp connection with several bizarre 
weapons tests conducted on the Pa- “added incentive” to approve for the islands, are reasonabk an- jpodents and deaths in recent 





Cosmonaut Says Strain * 
Marked Record Flirfit 


rific a tolls. 

The U-S. goverament asserts that 

tof95t^^Sept7^h^ 

er to approve a Compact of Free puU^y ^ cas< ? m U-S. courts 
Association with tbeUnited States, mg damages fiom the e^Uw- 
ending the islands’ 36-year trustee- *** for the .siandera draagree. 


and lawyers for both sides. of them b or rowed from JJELR. Tol- 

. .. Men’s trilogy, “The Lord erf the 

U-S. officials contend that the gm w » 

5150-million trust fund, plus huge ific game has received publicity 
economic aid programs planned ^ connection with several bizarre 
for the islands, are reasonable an- inddents and in recent 

swers to the troabiing legacy of potaWy the disappear- 

neariy four decades of U.S. control a” V,„ri ariSerf a 

over the islands. 17-year-otoK^ State Um- 

Criiics, however, say the bust versity student who was said to be 
fund is less than what the islanders obsessed with die game. 


are due. 


Dieter H. Sturm, corporate pub- 


ship status. 


In Washington, Judge Kenneth 


The voters will also decide R. Harkins of the Court of Ganns 
whether to accept a 5150-million lawyers for both sides earker 
mist fund as restitution for the this month that he intended to dis- 
weapons tests mi» 4,1 daims *■“* **» 

The U.S. government has ac- U5. illegally seized land to use for 
knowledged that approximately les ^ in & according to court tran- 
200 people were exposed to nuclear scripts. 


The agreement, which gnaran- he relations director for TSR Inc, 
lees an 18-year in- the Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, corn- 


come of 5270 million amounts to 
roughly 58,200 per islander. 


ly that distributes “Dungeons & 
igons,” dismissed suggestions 


The economic effects of the 37- that the game could in any way be 


year trusteeship are pervasive. 
According to a General Ac- 


linked to Mr. Pulling's death. 

Mr. Sturm noted that the game is 


co unting Office report issued in used in many advanced school pro- 
January, the Marshalls “have been grains around the country and that 


fallout in a 1954 explosion, and However, Judge Haririns said he and remain dependent upon feder- the tetaoshn personality Dr. Joyce 


several thousand others suffered would deny the government’s mo- 
personal or property damag e as a lion to dismiss daims alleging that 
result erf the tests on the archipela- the government broke an implied 


al funds.* 1 


Brothers, a psychologist, has been 


go of 24 atolls. 


tion to dismiss daims alleging that The Compact of Free Assoda- retained as a consultant by TSR to 
the government broke an implied tion would grant the islanders do- promote use of the game: 
contract obligating it to lake ade- mestic sovereignty but would But one critic erf “Dungeons & 


The population of the islands is quale care of islan d e r s affected by 


about 33,000. 

Now, the judicial decisions in 
Los Angeles and Washington could 


the testing. 

Of the several billion dollars in 
damages being requested in the 


charge the United States with “full Dragons,” Robert Tjmda, a lawyer 
authority and responsibility for se- for a California-based group called 


entity and defense matters.” 


Sending America Light and Troth, 


xsuade some islanders to vote in claims, at least half were based on 
vor of the compact and trust the claim that the U.S. illegally 


fond, according to U.S. officials 
and islanders' representatives. 


took Marshall Islan ds property. 

A federal district court judge in 


The focal point of the U.S. pres- said the news of Mr. Puffings sol- ^ Bai ^ 
ence is a military base on Kwajdein dde “doesn't surprise me at alL” p™. “9 
atoll. He said, “Tve got stories you boteve 

It includes a range for testing wouldn't believe about people who a 

such long-range missiles as the MX have been victims of role-playing r Ki ? V01 

and is tn remain in American hands pmei lilrw f Drm gw*n« to Dra gons * teDd 3S 

for at least 30 years, according to a “This game becomes a life-style maKty- 
separate agreement unaffected by . .. that uses witchcraft and sorcery How 
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Lecb Walesa daring a Mass in Gdansk on Sunday, the third 
anniversary of the strikes that gave birth to Solidarity. 


Polish f . Rehabilitation 9 
Seen in Honecker Visit 

Roam vinced unless the visit produces an 

BERLIN — The East German easing in the severe restrictions an 
Communist leader; F-rieh Hon- travel m both directions. In 1979, 
ecker, is to leave Tuesday for War- tbetoyearfor whicb figures were 
saw on a visit seen as signaling published, 5A million Poles came 
Poland’s rehabilitation by the Sovi- to East Germany and 3J trillion 
el bloc. East Germans went to Poland. 

East German newspapers have Passport and visa-free travd was 
i y-n tiy rarrWl nrnnm iK pntWw suspended in October 1980, appar- 
reports about Poland and coqxaa- entry because of fear s by East Ger- 
don between the two countries, in- many of political contamination 
during that the Warsaw leader- from Poland after a wave of strikes 
ship is considered to have regained there led to the creation of Solidari- 
control of the country. ty, which is now outlawed. East 

Mr. Honecker is the firat bloc Gammy l*ter harshly critiarod 
leader to go to Warsaw since the ItoWanawgpvmmiemforwtoil 
caeatkai of the free trade union **? 85 a mflure to cmnbat the 
Sofidarity, which prom p t e d three . , 

years of political uph^raL West- ****** 

era diph^Tfo Berlin say they ^ Hormcker would rtay for tlm* 
bdfcwT he has been ordered ro days ^ the Prihsh 

make the vuithry Moscow, to show Comm^l^^ pnine^- 
tbe worid that Wtaffies see Po- Wqaech JarnzdskL 

land as firmly on the road to nor- He is expected to be accompanied 


the plebiscite. 
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The Amsterdam Sonesta Hotel. Conveniently located in the 
heart of the centuries old city. Our 5-star hotel combines 
modern comfort and luxury with 17th century architecture 
and old world charm. Outstanding restaurants, health dub. 
parking garage and a friendly bilingual staff. 

Cafl Sonesta Instant Reservations 
Paris 06 079 1717 Frankfurt 0611 284 388 
London 01 628 3451 Zurich 01 302 08 57 

Or call the hotel direct 020 21 22 23 g _ ^ 

A 800 direct connection for the costal a local call t£!r 

Hi. Amsterdam Sonesta Hotel 

Kattengai One. 1012-SZ Amsterdam, Holland 


By Robert Pear 

New York Times Sente* 


gamramre LnmgromiXLragons. * by a delegation «rf government and 

“Tins game becomes a life-style party of Si 

t^u^whchcraftandsaicay Western diplomats in Warsaw 

and black magic. countries are unlikely to be con- ^ the trip codd be the first of a 

" series by East-bkx: leaders, who 

— ^ - -g __ - — y failed to return visits that General 

tiled on School BiU Veto daring mart ial Jaw in December 

1981. 

tion, wbidh operates Ae nation’s children aocotmted far 90 percent The East German CommimB t 
third largest school system, said, of the enmllment in the schools Party daily; Neues Deutschland, ™ 


Reagan Assailed on School Bill Veto 


“It is absolutely ironic that Reagan that would have received aid. 


WASHINGTON Owl righjs -is down there campaigning for sup- .“It’s extremely disheartening,' 


advocates and Chicago school offi- ^ & Hispanks in Texas, and said Martha J. Jantho, a school from the PoEsh prtssprmingMm- 
cials have denounced ftMdent he n ^ board member and chairman of its 601 cooperatron. Mr. Honeckra's 

Ronald Reagan avetoerf a Ml that nounce he is vetoing a hm to help desegregation committee. “Kids visit was a further step m securing 
would have prorated 520 million to Hispanic and children in who are the most in need rrfhdp friendly relations, the newspaper 

help desegregate Chicago *-publte- Qricago." anfthe most hurt by 4epreMdenrs“ 

\ schools. The bill Mt Reagan vetoed was action.” In the only reference to the re- 

They said Sunday that die veto appro ve d by Congress about two The money waa frozen in a rating strains, the Palish news agen- 

showed a disparity between the weeks ago to fulfill a US. judge’s June 30 by U A District Judge MS- g fc Bffi w as quo ted as saying: 
president's actions and his recent aider t h»t the government find tan L Shadm- of Chicago, who said “Despite a certain stagnation in 
statements declaring he was com- JJ4.fi to help desegregate he wanted to insure that the funds cooperation during the last two 

xmtted to civil rights, educati on and Chicpgn schools this ML Pending would be available if needed in years, due, as is known, to Poland's 
Hispanic concerns- resolution of the the judge Chicago. Under a 1980 do- internal difficulties, the prospects 

Robert C Howard, special coun- froze 555 nriffiem allocated for otfa- cree between the city and the UJS. for de velopment of cooperation be- 
sel to the Chicago Board of Educa- cr education programs across the government, Chicago agreed to tween the^two countries are very 
country. talre steps to desegregate its schools 

■ I. , i ■ I Mr Rwwan whn amionnoed trig and tl>e ffovemment agreed to “find Trade between East Germany 


Mi 


YOU'RE AGfAR 
FROM HOME 
ASTHE NEAREST 

ONE l 

TT'J EASY TO PHONE FROM FRANCE a 
DIAL 4.Q -t COUNTRY CODE + AREA CODE 
+LOCAL NUMBER. ?T'S D7RECT AND 
NOT EXPENSIVE*. USA/tflNflDft*d4,40FF 

B . GREAT BRfTflTN/TRELAND* 

fiOFF PER MINUTE, 

INsZAFF PERMfNUTF 

luring reduced~rafe hours : • E.E.C. countries: from 
am. every day. Sundays and French public holidays 
long. • United States and Canada : from 10 p.m. 

10 a.m. every day. Sundays and French public 
holidays all day long. 


>wgr of ap propriating money that rited Chicago's desegregation plan nnttedtomoutwaid-lodaiig ccon- 
ionged to the legislative branch, as a model of- how to integrate omy based an fmogn jutotment 
Of the 435,800 students in Chi- urban schools without mandatory ^ fast growth, bot declined 


cago pubHc schools, Mr. Howard busing. But it has tropos 
said, 61 percent are black, 20 per- aiders to help bring about 
cent are Hispanic, 16 percent are gation by financing the uj 
white and 3 perceot are Asian. of education in black and . 

Officiate said black and Hispanic neighborhoods. 


court smcc 

jegnj. The Ptrfish deputy foreign trade. 
Tfcno ' minister. Wladyriaw Gwiazda, said- 
panic in a newspaper interview Monday 
that Poland was continuing to seek 

help from East Germany to com- 

_■ pleie investment pngects that were 
'• 1 1 halted because of a shortage of 
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Develop your product 
ranges where you see 
^ this sign 

Overseas Import 
Fair for to 

mK order overseas 

products. 

Leather goods, garments, textiles, carpets, jewel- 
lery, toys, equipment for hobbies and DJ.Y., light 
tools, ironware, wood products and furniture, 
handicrafts, household articles, sport goods, 
technical goods, etc. 


Pound has turned increasingly 
to its East-bloc partners for eco- 
nomic help and increased trade 
since Western credits began to dry 
up at the end of the 1970s and 
NATO states imposed economic 

sanctions. 

■ Walesa Predicts Protests 

The labor leader, Lech 

Walesa, indicated Monday that he 
supports a call by the outlawed 
Solidarity organization for a work 
slowdown next week in factories 
and shipyards, United Press Inter- 
national reported from Gdansk, 
Poland. 

Shipyairi after the first confronta- 
tion between the poBce and Soli-, 
darity supporters smee martial law 
was lifted, Mr. Walesa predicted 
that Poles would continue their 
protests ontO the Co mmun ist re- 
gime opens talks with members of 
the union. 

An aiKmymous group of Solidar- 
ity activists has urged a work slow- 
down from Aug. 22 to Aug. 31 
onkssthegovennnembacksmTwa. 
About 5,000 mimeographed copies 
of a leaflet calling for tbe actias 
n^oitedlyhavebeendistribmedto 
shipyard workers since Friday. 

“Their proposal,” Mr. Walesa 


pj 
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said, “is the only way out of this 
morass we’re in." Mr. Walesa, who 
spoke to reporters before he ear 
tered the shipyard at 6 AJVL, avoid- 

flkffd3owdo!raSl^ 

Knnnal LeavesMoaeow 

Reuters 

MOSCOW -Ptesideni Babrak 
ICatmal of Afghanistan left Mos- 
cow for Kabul on Monday after a 
mcrntblong vacation in tlte Soviet 
Union, Tass repotted. . 

AUTHORS WANTED 
BY N.Y. PUBLISHER 

Induif subsidy booh odfisfaer jeris irsna- 
senph ol ifi types Wmn. Boo-Helkm. poitrf 

lownHe. scW»l»«wl re^iomawk etc. Itew 
sufcra wttomtd. Send lor free booWet B-3 
Vantauf Prea 518 W. 3*tt a. iter fork, Hf. 
10001 USA . 


Soviet Spaceman’s 
Boredom, Tension 

Reuters 

MOSCOW — A Soviet cosmo- 
naut who spent a record 21! days in 
space slept badly much of the time 
and pined for his home and family, 
according to excerpts from his per- 
sonal diary published Monday. 

The extracts in Pravda showed 
that Valentin Lebedev, the flight 
engineer, found most of the seven- 
mrm[fa qri«tnn an intense strain 
that was relieved only by the fasci- 
nation of w atching Earth spin 
slowly by- 

Mr. Lebedev and Lieutenant 

Colonel Anatoli Berezovoy set a 

space endurance record between 
May and December erf last year 
aboard the research station Salyut- 
7. 

The cosmonaut's diary is full of 
entries such as “slept badly" or 
“coold not get to sleep at alL" 

At one point, half-way through 
the mission, he noted that fatigue 
had made Colonel Berezovoy and 
himself nervous and sensitive and 
that both had to mn fr < * an effort to 
avoid taring their tempers. Such 
frank portrayal of the difficulties of 
life in orbit has been extremdy rare 
in the Soviet Union, which tends to 
depict cosmonauts as heroic, al- 
most superhuman figures. 

Television news film invariably 
shows cosmonauts smiling and de- 
claring that all is wdi on their 
mission. 

But Mr. Lebedev revealed in bis 
(fiaiy that he badly missed his fam- 
ily and after three months cm board 
was longing to ream home. 

“Only in two months will I be 
able to even think about or hope 
for our landing,” he wrote in Au- 
gust “WH1 1 ever really be bade mi 
Earth ««wng my family, and will 
every thin g really be fine again?” 

He noted that time passed slowly 
rm b oar d the ri'»mp»l«p»cg station 
and that the only way to ease the 
frustration was to stare out of the 
craft’s portholes and stare at the 
beauties of Earth beneath them. 

Mr. Lebedev said that the arrival 
erf two visiting space crews was at 
first viewed with apprehension as 
he and Colonel Berezovoy feared 
that they would disrupt the delicate 
working relationship built up be- 
tween them. 


Logbook Reveals 
With Colleague 

Initial resentment toward the A 
newcomers was reflected in one 
entry that said: “They won't get 
any of our food. We think they uiQ 
have to bring their own.” 

But once they were on board, tls ’ 
viators apparently provided -wel- 
come company and some light m- 
lief. 

Mr. Lebedev said that a French 
cosmonaut, Jean- Loup Chrtt fen . 
part of a three-man team who spent 
a week on board in June, played 
tricks on other crewmen by don- 
ning a mask and sneaking up be- 
hind them. j 

The Soviet spaceman said that ■ 
food was one of the problems of life 
board. He and his partner en- 
joyed the pre-packed soups but dis- 
liked the deserts, canned goods 
and special bread supplies they 
were given. 

Hygiene was another difficulty. 
They had to dean their teeth with 
their fingers, and the only m e ans of 
washing was a wipe-down with a 
cold wet towd, he said. 

Mr. Lebedev’s account of the . 
hardships on Saiyut-7 was seen by 
some Western analysts as reflecting 
a genera] effort to give a more 
truthful picture of Soviet space a 
missions. r 

A report published last week de- 
scribed bow a craft bringing a new 
crew to the station in April neatly - 
crashed into it before the mission _ 
was aborted. 

Bat the selection of entries from 
Mr. Lebedev’s diary also appeared 
to reflect die new political realities 
in the Soviet Union. 

Although the cosmonaut 
stressed many timw that he and 
Colonel Berezovoy were kept op to 
date on events at home, there is no 
entry published marking die an- 
nouncement of the death of Preri- ; 
dent Leonid L Brezhnev or his fa- ^ 
neraL ™ 

At the time, a message of condo- 
lences from the two spacemen was 
given great prominence by official 
news oiganziations. But the name " 
Brezhnev is not mentioned at all in 
the Pravda version of Mr. Lebe- 
dev’s diary. 


a space normally used for editorial 
comment, carried reports Monday 


Andropov Demands 
Shakeup in Planning 


(Continued from Page 1) 
saying that “we are obliged to make 
such cha n ges in order to enter the 
new five-year period, so to say, 
fully armed." The new five-year 
span is due to begin in 1986. 

Although be teas repeatedly as- 
serted that economic adjustments 
were “inevitable,” Monday night's 
statement by Mr. Andropov was 
the roost explicit on the subject and 
made it plant that all facets of this 
command economy are to be 
changed or adjusted, tnduding the 
system itself. 

It was particularly significant 
that Mr. Andropov, 69, made his 
speech before the party veterans, 
who comprise one of the groups 
most resistant to changes. Veter- 
ans, or party members with more 
than 30 years’ tenure in the organi- 
zation, account for nearly one- 
fourth of members of the rating 
Central Committee. 

He complained about the youn- 
ger generations where “instances of 
parasitism, passivity in one’s work 
and in the Soviet life, and lack erf 
discipline" have become “conspic- 
uous." 

Mr. Andropov said youth should 
be educated in Communist ideate 
but conceded at the same time that 
the new generations might see 
things differently. “The young gen- 
erations is not foreign to ours, ft is 
just different,” he said. 

■ New Enemy: Meetings 

Eartitr. Theodore Shabad of The 
New York Times reported from New 
York : 

Moscow’s drive toe greater pro- 
ductivity in industry has centered 
renewed interest on a persistent 
scourge of the Soviet economy — 
tiie daily business meetings. 

A recent Soviet book oo confer- 
ence etiquette finds thnr 
are too frequent, too long and 
poorly prepared. 

The message of the book's au- 
thor, Boris N. Volgin, conveyed 
with a verve that is a far ay from 
the plodding style common to 
much Soviet writing, is: Avoid 
meetings whenever possible, but if 
they absolutely most be held, get 
the maximum benefit out of them 
Mr. Volgra’s book, titled “Buti- 
nas Conferences,” has been, publi- 
cized by the Institute of Economics . 
and Organization of Industrial 


Production, which is attached to 
the Siberian Divirion of the Acade- 
my of Sciences in Novosibirsk. An 
interview with Mr. Volgin and ex- 
cerpts from his book appeared in 
the June issue of EKO, a monthly 
journal of the institute, which has 
reached the United Stales. 

“Conferences often serve as 
smoke screens,” writes Mr. Volgin, 
a systems analyst and management 
expert. “They give the appearance 
of intense activity when, in fact, 
nothing happens.” 

“If the mood is deadly serious, 
and any attempt at a joke, smile or 
laugh is frowned upon or even cut 
off, watch out!" Mr. Volgin says. 
“Mirth not only helps move mat- 
ters along, it is simply good for 
you." 

He recommends tea instead of 
the mineral water and soft drinks 
that, together with the omnipresent 
green felt doth, have for years been 
standard equipment on Soviet con- 
ference tables. 

“One glass of tea,” the author 
contends, “lifts mental ca pa ci ties 
by 10 percent within three-quarters 
of an hour, and at the height of the* 
surge exceeds by three tones any 
effect that might be derived from 
beer." 

If meetings simply «nmnt be 
avoided, Mr. Volgin said, partici- 
pants must at least be allowed to 
speak. The executive most be on 
guard against any sign of conform- 
ism, Mr. Volgin said, and encour- 
age others to voice their ideas. 

Commenting on the widespread 
Soviet practice of convening con- 
ferences in the manager’s own well- 
appointed office, Mr. Volgin says: 

“That may be just fine for him, 
but hardly for those being invited 
in. The very setting underscores 
mnerences in status.” 


United Prea International 

CHARLESTON, South Carafi- 
oa — The VS. guided vasak de> 
stroyer Mahan sustained minor 

danage from a nonexptosrve prac- 
tice bomb dropped by a Navy A-6E 

Intruder wink the Mahan was tow- 
jng.a target sled in the Central 
toman Set, the navy disclosed 
Monday. No injuries were report- 
ed. 


Swim Troops Turn UN Headquarters 
boo Fort for Palestine Conference 

United Press Jiuentettenei 


GENEVA— Swis 
the United Nations’ 


te of barbed wire around 
European ucaoquanen Monday b preoarahon 
for the conference on Palestine m two weeks. 3 preparaDon 

It was the fost time Swiss soldieis or barbed wire had been 

The detachment of troops was barricading the 4.7-WW««- n a 
mile) perimeter of the PaitodesNation^ii& is UN 
jmiperty. Even past summit conferences did not 

'Rm Swiss authorities are.fimfrmg each drim.*t CT 1 , , 

femnfa mce ale iudf.wiudl ii in a new 


^ ~ i 
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% 2 Crandes Dames Find Fame in Fil 


Ethnic Joke Books Are Booming in U,S . 


By Nan Robertson 

Hew York Tima Service 


q, ’XT EW YORK — Two grand old women, 

r?i 


ivate fives, have left 
oody Allen’s latest hit 


as 

‘‘Tiw 6 ' 1 S? plucked from their 
<1. ty e ,7f' ^.nifcrir marks on “Zdig,” 

^owis nwvie - 

* . 11 The first does it in a matter of moments, in a 

°nhcfc single scene. A broadcasters seated cm a sofa, 
v , PfW 1 trying to charm a birdKke woman with piercing 
Q *!)«*■ “Wbafs it like to raise a medical 

genius?” be coos at the mother of Eh - . Endora 
p" tha: f^cher, the psychiatrist .who has succeeded in 

^-Loaj giving Woody Alkn’s “chameleon man" in “Ze- 
a personality of his own. The mother turns 


*- r d in 

SJ53-W 


hex laser-beam gare on Ite intruder and^m a few 


■'N 


her husband really were, pulverizes the broad- 
caster and reduces the movie audience to help- 
less laughter. 

. Who is she? Her name is Jean Trowbridge 
1 iuid h, " and she is dol a professional actress at all, as the 
OdcieH PM q. critics believed. She is the 80-year-old widow of 
S4u Pib|i an Ep isc opal minister and until the movie she 
'rcaii CattD£ ^ h hadn’t spoken a line that wasn’t her own since 


,X>i 

“• Jlf 


i-noiho , 






she graduated from Smith College in 1922. 

“She’s the funniest thing in the film,” says 
Paula Herold, the talent scoot who found her for 
Allen. The other grande dame to get rave notices 
in “Zelig” was Htoi Garrison, 82 , who appears 
as the Dr. Eudora Fletcher of today, Kua Far- 
row grown old.- She, too, is not a professional 
actress. 

Trowbridge has not yet seen herself in her 
□eeting cameo. She plans to do so as soon as she 
finishes summering in Maine and before her 
New York doorman drives ter crazy with Iris 
% questions about “Zelig.” In real life, she is 90 
. founds of pepper: On the telephone in Maine 

t f °? die first weeds out of her were, “This is ridicu- 

'■•41 bniv»-_ ■ Ioqs!" 


gtvc 


H> 


of 


Sovjq , 


aSjwl >n Apd J 


^ernis l Harold's m New York. Last year, when me 
“ jut. ^ jjJ; desperate talent scont asked, “Do you know any 


She was finally persuaded to tell how Woody 
Allen had come into her life. A granddaughter, 
Sandra Kunhardt, happens to be a neighbor of 


Herald’s in New York. Last year, when the 


Ufa 

l 'nif.n ^ 


the 


80-year-old who ooukl play Mia Farrow’s moth- 
er?” Kunhardt cried, “My grandmother I” 

Trowbridge was recuperating from a spinal 

cosb^ operation and is still only allowed to lie flat or _ 

* ^ bc> walk, string for shortpenqds. But she was game known.” Her b ack went out the day 
"> u ereU' for the experience. She is a “terrific" Woody scene was shot, and she was takm ono 

^ne. theer Allen fan, she says, “loved” his “Take the Mon- - - - * - - 

;=! “ ULriciii 4*, «y and Rmt,** ha« nvmiwi Wfid lines from “Annie 

^ lieith cjfj Hah” to memray and tlwnlrs Allen is a true 
- Bro-imn gentleman in person. 

• Bat she found, while on location at the 
Rockefeller family estate in Pocantico Hills, 

•■'- ipjcasa; —. ,i,— 

* •■‘rjr.cna by 4 

*■■■?- Bui ib c Record Crowds for Manet Show 

* -icnti.iiiajaii 



By Edwin McDowell 

New Tork Tima Seme* 


‘■f Vfr j. 


nds 


mug 


-’ii-" ;r Side 
-not ibte 
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United Press Intenttttwmal 

PARIS — An exhibition of the works of 
Edouard Manet drew more visitors than any 
previous show of paintings in France, it was 
announced hoe. The exhibition, which opened 
April 23 and was extended by a week to dose 
Aug. 8, drew 780,000 visitors, or an average 
daily attendance of 8,573, according to a state- 
ment by the Grand Palais museum. The gallery 
bookshop sold 76JM0 catalogs during the exhi- 
bition. According to officials of the National 
Museums directorate, only the six-month show- 
ing in 1976 of the treasures of King Tutankha- 
men drew larger crowds. 


New York, that “being in a movie is the slowest, 
most tedious, most exhausting thing I've ever 

after the 
taken once more to 
a hospital on a stretcher. “Charge it up to 
Woody Allen," die told her doctors. 

She never told Allen about the aftermath, 
however. “I got 3350 for my bit part," die said 
over the telephone. *T took the money and ran." 

Herold, also a Smith graduate, the ener- 
getic octogenarian was captivating to know. 
“She’s got a great career ahead of ter as an 
actress,” the scorn said. But Trcwbridge says she 
is busy enough with her three children, 13 
grandchildren and one great-grandchild. “It’s 
my first and only film, and my last,” she said. 
w rQ admit Fm a ham, always was. I did a lot of 
stage acting at Smith and I was the song leader 
al my reunions there. Would yon like to hear the 
songs?” 

Without further ado, and in a voice that nevra 
wavered, she swung into “Oh, we were beautiful 
dolls, way back in *22; the clothes we wore 


a camera, with a lot of style and poise — both 
Garrison and Trowbridge are really wondetftiL” 
Garrison’s son, Lloyd, said his mother hadn’t 
appeared in a play “since die took a spear- 
carrying role in some archaic vehicle at Bryn 
Mawr." 

In hfe, as on film. Garrison is aristocratic in 
manner, mien and voice. A New Yorker bom 
and bred, she is a descendant of John Jay, first 
chief justice erf the United States. His portrait, a 
huge copy of & Gilbert Smart, dominates the 
living room of ter Upper East Side apartment. 
She has been married since 192! to Lloyd K. 
Garrison, a distinguished lawyer and scum of 
another celebrated American family. She was 
discovered through a friend at the Cosmopoli- 
tan Club who knew Juliet Taylor, the casting 
director for “Zefig.” 

Unlike Trowbridge, Garrison said: “I never 
go to the movies.” Thai she looked stricken. 
“Promise you won’t tdL I wouldn’t hurt Woody 
Alien for the world. He’s sweet.” 

So far their unexpected participation in “Ze- 
lig” has not seemed to affect their lives drastical- 


would give Dior a fright; the stag lines staggered ly. Bat as more and mare thousands see “ Zel i g, 1 
when we came in sight.” one of Alien's more acclaimed films. bothTrow- 

As for EDen Garrison, Herold characterized bridge and Garrison may become two famous 
her as “very authoritative and at ease in front of faces of 1983. 


N EW YORK — Racial and 
ethnic jokes have landed in 
force on U.S. bookshelves under 
the imprint of such major pay- 
back publishers as Ballantine 
Books, Bantam Books and Pocket 
Books. But even as the oocc-taboo 
volumes have begun to scale the 
best-sdler lists, social historians are 
•deploring them as a reflection of 

■ declining standards. 

“All these terribly tasteless, dis- 
gnsting books and films represent a 
breakdown or decency and of stan- 
dards of taste,” said the Pulitzer 

Prize-winning historian Barbara 
W.Tuchman. 

Publishers think critics are tak- 
ing the books too seriously. “We’re 
not interested in making any grand 
statements about American cul- 
ture, but the books seem to have 
struck a chord because they are 
selling. and we haven’t gotten any 
letters of protest," said Sandy 
Bodnar, a spokesman for Ballan- 
rine, publisher of two best-selling 
collections. 

Both “Truly Tasteless Jobes," 
published last year by BaPantinc. 
and “Truly Tasteless Jokes Two," 
published recently, indude chap- 
ters about blacks, Jews, Poles and 
white Protestants, as well as jokes 
about homosexuals, the handi- 
capped and the blind. 

The jokes are typically a para- 
graph or two in length. They use 
slang and of tat are filled with sexu- 
al references. They frequently em- 
ploy ethnic and racial epithets. And 
the punch lines commonly depict 
members of minority groups as 
shiftless or stupid, or as .onnivet* 
or drunkards. 

Both collections are cm be mass- 
market best-sdler lists of The New 
York Tones, Publishers Weekly 
and The Washington Post “Truly 
Tasteless Jokes" has been on the 
Times fist for 20 weeks. 

“Any books that sell this well 
have to appeal to everyone,” said 
Sally Neal, the mass paperback hu- 
mor buyer at B. Dalton, a nation- 
wide UjS. book chain. They also 
inevitably spawn imitators. Al- 
ready out or about to be published 
are snch books as “Gross Jokes," 
“Outrageously Offensive Jokes” 
and “The Complete Book of Ethnic 
Humor.” 

Most of the writers of the books 
use pseudonyms. Both volumes of 
“Truly TastdessJdkes” are attribut- 
ed to Blanche Knott. The author of 
“Outrageously Offensive Jokes” is 
listed as Maude Thicket!. 

Critics have reacted for a variety 
of reasons. “There is a lot to make 
fun erf, but not the foibles of human 
beings who have already suffered a 
lot,” said John Hope Frankfin, the 
James B. Duke Professor of Histo- 


ry at Duke University. “We should 
be commg to grips with the dignity 
of the human spirit, not embarrass- 
ing or shaming whole groups of 
people. Hie success of these so- 
called joke books is a sad testament 
to the taste of this country.” 

Jacqueline G. Wexler, president 
of the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, said: “I think 
it’s the most wholesome thing in 
the world when ethnic groups laugh 
at themselves. But it's dangerous 
when someone else does it 10 yon, 
because almost always there's an 
element of denigration.” 

The writers have a different in- 


terpretation. “When I published 
~ “olish jokes 


my first collection of Pol 

10 years ago," Larry WSde said, “a 

Polish-Amcrican newspaper 
warned its readers in headlines not 
to buy the book; they said it was 
acL” 


Wilde has since turned out 28 
other joke books, including vol- 
umes ou Italians, Jews and the 
Irish. He has written several vol- 


umes of Polish jokes, including the 
rblisted *TI 


recently published “The Absolute- 
ly Last Official Polish Joke Book," 
and he said that be has rarely en- 
countered a word of criticism about 
any but the first one. 

When “All in the Family" first 
appeared on television, Wilde said, 
there were debates in churches and 
in the press about the propriety of 
the racial epithets it used. “It’s sal- 
utary to laugh at ourselves,” be 
said. 

Wilde, who described himself as 
a Polish Jew who grew up in an 
Irish neighborhood, said the only 
people who objected to ethnic jokes 


were “older people, who arc less 
secure in their roots." 

Jack Romanos, publisher of 
Bantam Books, said he also be- 
lieved that the ethnic joke had be- 
come a respectable form of Ameri- 
can humor. “We've come as a 
culture from one basically segregat- 
ed to one that is beginning to ac- 
cept all groups, and humor has fol- 
lowed the same pattern." be said. 
“It’s all intended in good fun." 

Nevertheless, Bantam delayed 
the publication of Wilde's blest 
joke book, he said, because it was 
originally scheduled during the 
height of the Solidarity strike in 
Poland. “That's the one time we 
might have gotten a reaction," he 
said, “so we made a conscious deci- 
sion not to publish until a year 
later.” 

AJovatis Mazewski, president of 
the Pol ish - Ame ri cun Congress, 
which represents about 3,000 Po- 
lish- American organizations, dis- 
agreed with Wilde. “The purpose of 
the jokes is to subject people to 
ridicule," he said. “They may not 
be harmful to adults, but I’ve seen 
children coming home crying, ‘Are 
we reaOy that dumb? These jokes 
create an inferiority complex, even 
among children who laugh at them 
because they think it’s sophisticat- 
ed." 

So far critics have been reluctant 
to do more than denounce the 
books. 

Na than Perimutter. national di- 
rector of the Anti-Defamation 
League of B'nai B'rith. said: “Part 
of it has to do with the self-con- 
sciousness that some have about 
seeming to stifle freedom erf speech. 
I'm conscious as director of this 


agency of my responsibility to be 
protective of the dignity of the mi- 
nority group while simultaneously 
protecting the freedom of speech 
that is sometimes loud and vulgar. 
Frequently these are close calls.” 

Mazewski said: "1 frankly think 
banning books is not right, that the 
answer ties in education, so that 
they’ll die from lack of sales. On 
the other hand, maybe they should 
cht o gp the law’s so that groups as 
well as individuals can sue for defa- 
mation. then authors won't be so 
free with their words.” 

Tuchman said she recognized 
that the popularity or such jokes 
probably stemmed more from a de- 
sire to shock than from an increase 
in bigotry. 

But others said that bigotry 
could well be lurking just below the 
surface. “Everybody else makes 
jokes about other people," said Dr. 
Martin Groljahn, professor emeri- 
tus of psychiatry at the University 
of Southern California and the au- 
thor of “Beyond Laughter," a book 
on the symbolism of jokes. “But in 
all jokes' there is a disguised aggres- 
sion, and racial jokes could be an 
in vi Union 10 racial hatred." 

Grotjahn said he would particu- 
larly advise against a non-Jew tell- 
ing a joke about Jews or a white 
teUiog a joke about blacks. And 
one publisher said that he would 
issue a volume of black jokes only if 
the author were Richard Pryor, Bill 
Crosby, Eddie Murphy or another 
well-known black. 

But Franklin at Duke Univendiy 
disagreed. “I wouldn’t accept jckes 
swept up from the gutter by Rich- 
ard Pryor any more than from 
Blanche Knott,” be said. 


Was Mozart Poisoned? Suspect #2 


By Carl Hartman 

The Associated Press 


W ASHINGTON — It was SOssmayr who gave 
him the poison, not Salieri, says a man who has 
made a long and deeply felt study of the victim. 

The victim was Johann Chrysostom Wolfgang 
Amadeus Mozart, one of the world's greatest compos- 
ers. He died in Vienna early on the morning of Dec. 5. 
1791, at the age of 35. Tbe cause of his death remains 
unclear. 

It has long been speculated that be was poisoned by 
Antonio Salieri, a rival composer. The theory is the 
dramatic pivot of Peter Shaffer's popular play 
“Amadeus.” 

But another idea cranes from Vittorio Negri, a 
conductor who began his career at the Mazarteum in 
the composer’s native Salzburg. He suggests that the 
poisoner may have been Mozart's pupil, Franz Xaver 
SOssmayr. 

“SOssmayr was the lover of Mozart’s wife, 
Consume." 

Negri acknowledges his evidence is circumstan- 

tial: 

• Constanze is generally thought to have been un- 


faithful. Biographers like her much less than Mozart 
seemed to. 

• SOssmayr was her constant companion at the spa 
of Baden when Mozart could not be with her. He was 
more a family friend than a pupil, a constant butt of 
what seem to be friendly jibes in Mozart’s affectionate 
letters to his wife. He was at Mozart’s deathbed and at 
the funeral service — with Salieri. 

• Constame’s youngest son was named Franz 
Xaver — a name he repudiated in later life — and he 
scans to have been conceived at a time when Mozart 


was away. 

• Constanze's attitude toward Sussmayr was am- 
biguous. She and her second husband, the Danish 
diplomat Georg Nikolaus Nissen, tried to obliterate 
SOssmayr’s name from many of Mozart's letters — not 
always with success. She claimed to have been angry 
with SOssmayr al the time of Mozart's death, but 
eventually asked him to complete the composer’s last 
great un finish ed work, the Requiem, as Mozart appar- 
ently wanted him to do. 

Negri was here for his Washington debut at the 
John F. Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts, 
leading the National Symphony Orchestra in the 
Brandenburg concertos of Johann Sebastian Bach. 
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Brazil and the Debts 


Tension is rising between the T-arin Ameri- 
can debtors and their creditors. Here is a 
strong inclination in Washington to assume 
that everything will work ont adequately in 
time, as the world's economic recovery raises 
exports and Latin America’s ability to pay. 
Maybe so. But there is increasing reason to 
think that recovery will not operate soon 
enough to avert fearful political strains on 
Latin governments. The most illuminating 
case, and the most important, is BraziL 

To avoid default on its gigantic foreign 
debts Brazil has been negotiating with the 
International Monetary Fund for a loan, but 
the negotiations have been difficult and the 
tentative agreement last week is not likely to be 
formally accepted by the IMF before October. 
Meanwhile, in Brazil there is increasing discus- 
sion of a moratorium on debt payments on 
grounds that changes in the world economy 
have made die present burden, and the IMF's 
lending conditions, unreasonably onerous. 

When it lends, the IMF properly and neces- 
sarily sets conditions requiring the borrower to 
get its economy in balance. The question is 
how far to go. Brazil had been indexing wages 
to the inflation rate; that is always a formula 
for trouble, but it was an established custom. 
The government has now scaled the indexation 
back to cover only 80 percent of wages. In a 
country where the inflation rate is in the range 
of ISO percent a year, that is bitterly unpopu- 
lar. The IMF also believes that the government 
must move directly on spending and monetary 
policy to get that tremendous inflation rate 
down. That is good advice, and in a stable 


Then Gelli 

You owe it to yourself not to miss the latest 
in the Gelli scandaL Some scandals are more 
interesting than others. This one is world class. 
Shadowy financier mysteriously disappears 
from high-security Swiss prison cdL Vanished 
prisoner was grand master of outlawed Ma- 
sonic lodge in Italy. Far-right political connec- 
tions. Traces of blood in empty cefl. 

Was he kidnapped? No. A guard in the 
Swiss prison admits helping him escape and 
make his way to the French bolder. He was to 
have faced a hearing within a few days on an 
extradition request from Italy, where he is 
charged with baud, extortion and involvement 
in terrorist activities. I talian politicians assert 
that this elegant escape proves that the secret 
lodge known as Propaganda-2 is still in opera- 
tion and that its tentacles are everywhere. 

The lodge was exposed in the spring of 1983 
when I talian magistrates searched a bidding 
hrinngmg to Mr. Gdh miH found a list of 
nearly a thousan d alleg ed members. It includ- 
ed two cabinet ministers, several dozen politi- 
cians, and high officers of the armed forces 
and secret services. Mr. GelH disappeared, 
evidently going into hiding in Tjtfin America; 
he had lived previously in Argentina, where he 
had associated with Joan Perrin and his sup- 
porters. The Italian government felL 

Mr. Gelli seems to have been using his 
connections to funnel enormous amounts of 


world economy there would not be much 
doubt about Brazil’s ability to adopt it 

Unfortunately, stability is in short supply 

and interest rates hare been rising as the recov- 
ery begins. Since most of Brazil's debt is fi- 
nanced at floating rates, the effect of this 
increase on fee country’s foreign obligations is 
inwnwliflte- In contrast the benefits of recov- 
ery for Brazil’s exports, and its a bilily to pay, 
will come along much more slowly. 

Brazil has good reasons to avoid any sort of 
default or moratorium on its debt payments. It 
has a strong economy, it is in a process of rapid 
industrialization, and, Hke the advanced coun- 
tries, it requires access to world markets. De- 
fault on debt jeopardizes the whole network of 
international credit on which its trade de- 
pends. But as interest rates rise there comes a 

point at which conventional adjustment and 
repayment policies are no longer realistic. The 
recent rate increases may now have brought 
Brazil dose to that point. 

It is time for the IMF and the commercial 
banks to consider alternatives that could re- 
duce current interest payments, for Brazil and 
perhaps other debtors, until the world recov- 
ery and the revival of their export trade are 
further advanced. Any agreement of that sort 
would have to be acceptable on both sides; it 
cannot be imposed on the banks. But it would 
be infinitely preferable to have the initiative 
come sooner, from Washington and New 
York, rather than later, from T-atin capitals 
besieged by the political reaction to econom ic 
failure and disappointed hope. 

— THE WASHINGTON POST. 


Got Away 

European money into latin America, some of 
it possibly into neo-fascist politics there. The 
vehicle was the Banco Ambrodano of Milan, 
whose ehatw nan. Roberto Cahri, was found a 
year ago hanged ™ Her a London bridge — 
perhaps a suicide, perhaps not 

The bank failed, revealing losses in the 
rang]*, of a MKnn dnflars in inadequately se- 
cured loans to Latin American borrowers, 
some of them shells. The Vatican’s bank, h 
then developed, had endorsed some of those 
loans. Mr. Gelli came into public view again 
last fall when he was arrested in a Geneva 
bant while trying to obtain the release from a 
numbered account of some $50 milli on. 

The development of this case is an indicator, 
among many others, of the rising 
and independence of law enforcement in Italy. 
Far several decades after Mussofinfs fall, Ital- 
ians understandably chose to keep their police 
divided, underpowered and on a short leash. 
But in the 1970s terrorism and organized crime 
persuaded them that the tradition of weak 
enforcement was getting dangerous. The quali- 
ty of police work began to change. When 
prosecutors and investigators keep doggedly 
pursuing a case that cuts as dose to as many 
established interests as this one, that is a very 
good si gn. As for Mr. GdH, the Italian, Swiss 
and French police hope to be seeing him soon. 

— THE WASHINGTON POST. 


Vega Suppositions 


A satellite- borne telescope recently spied 
the bright star Vega and made a startling 
discovery: It is encircled by a cloud of matter 
that may be a solar system. That is a nudge 
toward supposing that we may not be the 
universe’s only focus of life. If life evolved 
once it can presumably evolve elsewhere, given 
suitable niches such as water-laden planets. 

No other solar systems can be seen by 
Earth-bound telescopes through the fog <rf 
Earth’s atmosphere. That the satellite-borne 
telescope should stumble on one in checking 


its instruments is a rebuke to the skeptics. 

If Vega, rare of the sun’s closest neighbors, 
has planets, so. probably, do many of the 
galaxy’s hundred billion stars. At least some 
should be hospitable to the evolution of life. 

But Vega, say astronomers, is only a WBou 
years old, a quarter of Earth's age and proba- 
bly too young to have life-bearing planets. 
That telescope's infrared eye should quit 
checking out the starlets of the firmament and 
look for older stars with (anger tales to tdL 
— THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


Other Opinion 

trial divisions among the leaders of Pakistan’s 


A Busy Weekend for Zia 

It has been quite a weekend for Pakistan's 
military dictator. President Zia nl-Haq. On 
Friday he announced national elec dons to be 
held in just over IS months’ time. On Sunday 
be let it be known that his country is ready to 
return to the Commonwealth fold after an 1 1- 
year absence. The immediate reason for this 
flurry of activity is his desire to pre-empt a 
civil disobedience campaign by the opposition 
alliance. More generally. President Zia is des- 
perately anxious to do anything which appears 
to legitimize and sanitize his rule. 

In tbe past the president has been both 
prompt and efficient in subduing political dis- 
sidence. He has been able to exploit the peren- 


banned political parties and he has not been 
slow to lock up those who he believes represent 
a threat of any kind to his regime. In the past 
few weeks more than 150 political opponents 
have been rounded up and thrown in jafl. 

It is i>n pT*ai" that the promised ejection 
will ever take place, or that if it does it will 
represent an honest test rtf public opinion. In 
the six years since President 2a seized power 
by coup d’btat from Prime Minister Zulfikar 
Ali Bhutto, whom he subsequently hanged 
after a shocking travesty of a trad, he has twice 
canceled previously scheduled elections on the 
grounds that the results might not be “posi- 
tive” for the country. 

— The Daily Telegraph (London). 
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1908: Shah’s Forces Progressing 
TEHERAN — To obtain authentic informa- 
tion on events in Tabriz is now almost impossi- 
ble. but it is clear that the government troops 
are slowly getting the tipper hand over the 
Nationalists, despite a stubborn resistance. 
Tbe success of the Shah’s forces is causing 
much concern to many influential Persians 
there, at heart reactionaries but who were 
forced at tbe point of a revolver to throw in 
their lot with the Nationalists. These people 
fear that they may suffer dire penalties when 
order is restored. The population of Tabriz is 
panic-stricken, and many people are faced 
with total ruin. The troops sent to reinforce 
Zerbaydjan's men, instead of helping to crash 
the revolt, set to work to pillage the houses. 


1933: 'Wheel’ Puzzle in the Rockies 
OMAHA, Nebraska — Scientists from 
France, Belgium, Spain, China, Japan, South 
Africa, Egypt, Argentina, Czechoslovakia, 
Germany, Can»da 1 Scotland and England are 
among a party of forty geologists who will be 
in the Rocky Mountains this month to investi- 
gate what many claim to be the oldest man- 
made monument in tbe world. The ancient 
monument is the Medicine Wheel, a vast stone 
group atop a peak of the Big Horn Mountains. 
It is in the shape of a perfect wheel The 
crowning mystery of tbe Medicine Wheel con- 
sists of two smaller monuments thought to 
represent the constellations of tbe Southern 
Cross. These constellations have not bear visi- 
ble in Wyoming for more than IQJWO years. 
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A Reagan Arguments Against Nuclear Civil Defense 
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Moratorium 
On Testing? 


_ _ had. however well adminis tered, 

W ASHINGTON — - Advocates By Admiral Noel Gayler turned into a fusax For the US. 

of civil defense programs have . . , _ with government or major American cor. 
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By Tom Wicker 

W 'ASHINGTON — Now is a 
good time for President Reagan 
to seize fee initiative by declaring 
a six-month moratorium on nuclear 
testing and by challenging the Soviet 
Union to do the same. 

Tbe new main a gre eme n t, compro- 
mise in die East- West negotiations at 
Madrid and some useful give-and- 
take in the START talks lead admin- 
istration officials to believe that the 
long deterioration of Soviet-Ameri- 
can relations has been halted. 

A moratorium proposal would be 
all but foolproof because if the Rus- 
sians didn't foDow suit America 
could resume testing at the end of the 
six months with very tittle lost; or if 
either side violated the arrangement 
the other oould begin testing again. 
At present tbe two powers conduct 
only about 50 nuclear tests a year, 
about evenly divided between them. 

There is solid precedenL From 
1959 to 1962 Moscow and Washing- 
ton suspended aD nuclear tests daring 
negotiations for a test ban treaty. Tbe 
moratorium ended when France, not 
a party to tbe agreement, conducted a 
test; the Russians resumed testing 
and the United States followed. But 
in 2963 a limited test ban treaty, 
ruling out all but underground test- 
ing, was signed by the superpowers 
and has since been observed. 

What might now be achieved be- 
yond a new moratorium, if the Rus- 
sians accepted the challenge, is prob- 
lematical; but the possibilities are 
attractive. Soviet -American relations 
could be eased. With a better sense of 
good faith on both sides, progress in 
both seta of arms control talks might 
be stimulated. That conceivably 
could bring about a Anal making ft 
unnecessary to deploy US. Pershing- 
2 missiles in Europe in Decemba-, as 
scheduled; at the least, public opposi- 
tion to fee Pbshings in West Germa- 
ny and elsewhere might be muted by 
a test moratorium. 

Politically, a six-month moratori- 
um proposed by Mr. Reagan and 
accepted by Yuri Andropov should 
help clear the way to a 1984 summit 
conference between the two leaders 
— an idea toward which the White 
House seems to be edging anyway. 
Even if no further breakthrough on 
arms control developed, such a sum- 
mit might produce at least an exten- 
sion of tbe moratorium on tests. 

A test moratorium, particularly if 
it ultimately were extended, would be 
vastly i mp ort an t in itself. Without 
testing neither side can develop new 
weapons or improve old ones; a qual- 
itative on nuclear armaments 
would be established, and therefore a 
more stable nuclear balance 
Ample evidence exists that a mora- 
torium on underground testing can 
be effectively verified by national 
means — probably more effectively 
than an arms control treaty. In fact, 
in negotiations wife the Carter ad- 
ministration for a comprehensive test 
ban (CTB) treaty Moscow actuafly 
agreed for the first time to on-site 
inspections and to seismic monhor- 
ingstations on Soviet territory. 

that promising treaty was never 
completed, owing to the Soviet inva- 
sion of Afghanistan and to the pre- 
dictable opposition of fee Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and fee National Nu- 
clear Weapons Laboratories. 

A year ago Mr. Reagan annou nced 
feat he was no longer pursuing a CTB 
treaty — although both the United 
States and the Soviet Union have 
been committed for 20 years, by the 
limited test ban treaty of 1963, to 
seek a comprehensive test ban. 

That is the problem, of course, 
with tbe idea of a new moratorium. 
Without nuclear testing Mr. Reagan 
cannot carry out the enormous nucle- 
ar buildup he has undertaken in order 
to overcome tbe nudear superiority 
he insists — without evidence or fee 
concurrence of the Joint Chiefs — 
that the Russians have achieved. 

The New York Tunes. 


planning’ as fee way to prepare for a 
nudear war. Undo’ such a dan, 

days from urban and o ther “high- 
risk” areas to rural areas. 

Proponents of civil defense gener- 
ally make their with certain ar- 
guments that I beSeve are mistaken: 

Thai rivil defense would save lives. I 
believe feat it would not, 'Rod feat it 
might in fact cost lives. 

Thai/ will put the United Slates in 


that it cannot, and may in fact put it 
in a more vulnerable posi t io n . 

That it will serve as a deterrent to 
attack, and may therefore reduce the 
chance of nuclear war. On fee con- 
trary, I bdieve that it would invite an 
attack ffom an opponent at a time of 
the opponent's choosing. 

That it would lead to a faster eco- 
nomic recovery after a major nud ear 
arrhart^ n When half the nation is 
dead and the other half is injured and 
sek, ft is absurd to bdieve that sum- 
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When Both the Bidders 
Lose at a Stupid Game 


C OLLEGE PARR, Maryland 
— I’ve been auctioning off 
Some do llar hflU lately »nd mating 
a tidy profit And along tbe way 
I’ve had some thoughts about the 
nudear arms race. 

1 take bids in multiples of 5 
cents; the auction is over when 
there has been no new bid for 30 
seconds. The dollar goes to fee 
highest bidder. The only unusual 
rule is that the second-highest bid- 
der must also pay me the amount 
of his bid — and he gets nothing 
Invariably the bidding starts 
low, rapidly increases and narrows 
to two competitors. When it ap- 
proaches a doQar, fee apparent 
runner-up will bid a doEar-plus. 
This propels the bidding highw 
still, for it is better topayJl.Of for 
a SI lull than to hand over 95 cents 
for nothing. And so it goes. The 
bidding always goes well above $1, 
sometimes as high as $5 or S6. 

How can otherwise reasonable 
people be led so easty to compete 
wife one another for tbe opportu- 
nity to make an obviously unrea- 
sonable expendit ure ? 

Thr phenomenon, known as en- 
trapment, has been studied in its 
various forms by cognitive psycho- 
logists concerned with how people 
make judgments and choose ac- 
tions. Entrapment is one form of 
escalation, and we encounter it of- 
ten when we find ourselves invest- 
ing more than we think makes 
sense in pursuit of some objective. 

In a dollar auction, bidden are 
first motivated by the prospect of a 
bargain. But the final two bidders 
are driven toward an increasingly 
stupid purchase by the fear of cran- 
ing in second, and by motives such 
as the desire to prevail in competi- 
tion and to punish fee competitor 
whose tenacity accounts for the 
worsening stuation. 

The only effective way to beat 
fee auctioneer is through coopera- 
tion — the players must agree to 
Emit the bidding. They can then 
pin a genuine bargain' and share 
the benefits. But, typically, that re- 
alization comes too late, and tbe 
game goes on until one of tbe final 
bidders cooks to his senses, ac- 
cepts his loss and stops. 

I know that fee issues in national 
defense policy are vastly mere ccu- 


By Samuel Gorovifz 

fusing. Cries for unilateral dis- 
armament are hopelessly naive, fee 
quest for ever greater firepower is 
manifestly futile and the middle 
ground seems intractably intricate. 
The complexity of the problems of 
arms control are well documented 
in the recently published report of 
the Harvard Nudear Study Group. 
Yet. as I try to grapple with that 
complexity, my min d keeps return- 
ing to the dollar auction, as if there 
were a message there. 

The Harvard report con c ludes 
that arms control, if it is pursued 
wisely, “can save money as well as 
enhance our security. It should be 
seen as a part of a national security 
policy that is as important as the 
defense budget.” Yet, incredibly, 
“the an pnal budget for fee U.S. 
Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency is lower than the cost of 
two F-16 fighter aircraft.” 

Admiral Nod Gayler, a former 
director of the National Security 
Agency and onetime commander 
of US. forces in the Pacific, has 
argued eloquently and persnaszvdy 
that “there is no sensible militar y 
use for any of our nuclear forces; 
intercontinental, theater or tacti- 
cal." In his call for deep cuts in 
America's nudear arsenal along 
wife vigorous pursuit of arms con- 
trol and other negotiations, be of- 
fers a re fr es hi ng view of the nros- 
pects of breaking out of our 
entrapment and avoiding disaster. 

Surely, even in the feidt of com- 
petition, we should tistea lo those 
who have bear able to step back 
and see irrationality for what it is. 

I do not endorse overly simplis- 
tic solutions to the problems of 
arms oantxoL Bat fee case seems 
compelling feat there is an urgent 
need to increase many times over 
our investment in arms control ef- 
forts and our commitment to their ' 
success. Controlling the costly and 
dangerous prohferation of nudear 
weapons will require the same na- 
tional resolve feat made their de- 
velopment possible in the first 
place. Anything less Is lunacy. 
Anyone cate to bid on a 507 


The writer is a professor cf philo- 
sophy at the University of Maryland. 
He contributed this comment to the 
Los Angeles Tunes. 


the state of industrial equipment- 

Thai America has to match whatever 
the Soviets da l believe feat "always 
mairhinfi fee Russians" is seldom a 
gpod or sufficiently sophisticated 

rationale for determining defense 
needs. The Soviets make mistakes 
too, and their civil defense program is 
a turkey, as they now realize. 

Here is what is wrong wife civil 
defense in my view. 

It won’t work against nudear at- 
tack. Not only are there enough nu- 
dear warheads for direct hits on ev- 
ery mili tary target and on every city 
Mill village; but enough as wdl for 
every relocation area in the United 
States' — or in the Soviet Uoion. And 
if an opponent believes that be 
doesn’t have enough warheads, all he 
has to do is bnfld some more. 

Fallout shelters are impracticable. 

Deep shelters would become deep 

inmhs As for the suggestion that 
effective simple shelters can be hasti- 
ly constructed, how long would you 
and your family be able to live in a 
hole in tbe ground covered wife two 
doors and three feet of earth? How 
would you dig a shelter in fee frozen 
ground of winter if you were in New 
York or Chicago or Moscow? 

Evacuation of major dries in any 
reasonable length of time would be 
impracticable also. It would invite at- 
tack during evacuation, feus increas- 
ing casualties. And any evacuation 
area could become a target- 

Civil defense generates a mind-set 
toward nuclear war. Just as fee United 
States regards the Soviet Union's civ- 
il defense plans as a threat, as evi- 
dence that the Soviet Union is pre- 
paring for nuclear so the 

Soviet Union regards American ef- 
forts as a similar nvnarf American 
aril defense preparations would gen- 
erate “requirements” for even more 
Soria warheads, just as Soviet civil 
defense generates “requirements” for 
more on the American side. 

It has no military utility. America 
has real mflitaiy needs that are not 
now being met Neither the building 
of more nudear weapons nor civil 
defense would do anything to meet 
these needs. Civil defense proposals 
do not belong in a militar y program. 

It’s wasteful With the best inten- 
tions in the world, every dril defense 
program the United States has ever 


expensive shelter programs or mass 
evacuation schemes m these tough 
financial rimes is senseless. 

It's a dangerous illusion, f have n* 
confidence in fee kinds of contrive? 
situations that a certain school of 
analysts is so fond of. 

Real war does not resemble a game 
of masicT'levd chess, in which eadi 
move inrites a logical countennove. 
In a real battle, confusion reigns, 
communication is difficult or impos- 
sible, and dear thinking is obscured 
by terror and agony. 

Yd these theorists propose, q 
their bloodless, analytic fashion, to 
predict fee course of a war feat would 
be a thousand times more terrible 
fean any we have ever seen. 

I say that’s nonsense. We are de- 
ceiving ourselves. It’s no wonder th&trf, 
fee Soviet Union has been led to 
believe feat American intentions are 
aggressive, even though they are qol 

All across the United States, thou- 
sands of people have voiced their 
objections to these grandicxe and 
expensive schemes to evacuate tnfl- 
lions of civilians to rural areas on 
only a few days’ notice. Common 
sense has led those America*; to 
understand that such plans are un- 
workable and unreJ^tic. 

While those riiirens continue to 
support both America's real defense 
needs and its emergency planning for 
l ocalized natural disasters such u 
floods, fires and earthquakes, thr£> 
properly recognize that dvD defense 
offers no meaningful protection 
against fee horrors of nuclear war. - 

More citizens must speak out so 
feat the illusions of civil defense may 
be put to rest. Without such distrac- 
tions, wc can get on wife the business 
of considering more realistic solu- 
tions lo fee grave problem of the 
threat of nuclear war. 


Before his retirement the writer 
served as commander-in-chief of all 
U.S. forces in the Pacific from 1972 to 
1975. He has also served as director of 
the National Security Agency and as 
deputy director of the Joint Strategy. 
Target Planning Staff. This commarjL 
was adapted for the Los Angeles Timer 
from testimony presented before the 
arms control subarmmittee of the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee. 


AMERICAN WAYS 


About Brains and Running 


By Dick West 


W 'ASHINGTON — Edwin Pag- 
et, a retired prof essor who kerns 
his own gray matter oxygenated by 
running up Pikes Peak, has received 
yet another ratharlr fe his cam paign 

to make brain scans mandatory for 
U.S. presidential candidates. 

In bis latest appeal for congres- 
sional support. Professor Paget was 
rebuffed by a senator from ms own 
home state. ’The presumption that 
anyone seeking public office is men- 
tally impaired unless proved other- 
wise by a machine is not one that 
would be acclaimed very widely 
among potitidans," he quotes Sena- 
tor Jesse Helms, the North Carolina 
Republican, as demurring. 

Professor Paget’s offer, or threat, 
to debate his brain-scan proposal was 
previously rejected, or ignored, by the 
candidates themselves. 

like Senator Helms, I readily con- 
cede feat my medical expertise is lim- 
ited. I therefore cannot confirm wife 
. any certitude Professor Paget’s con- 
tention that hrain scans would reveal 
whether the brains of politicians are 
getting enough oxygen. 

That have been times, I confess, 
when I have had serious doubts about 
the mental acuity of certain, senators, 
not to mention assrated presid ential 
candidates. As to whether they might 
improve their thurirmg process by 
ru nn ing up a 14,000-foot mountain, 
I am not prepared to say. 

Professor Paget has run up Pikes 


Peak more times than Harold Stassen 
has ran for preridenL Now past 80, 
he taught speech and drama at North 
Carolina Stale University for 39 
years and has been s u m m eri n g in 
Colorado for almost feat long. He 
is expected to make his 1.000th Tun- „ 
ning ascent this month. ^ 

Although 1 am somewhat doubtful 
that oxygen infusions would do much 
to raise the IQ levels of America’s 
presidential candidates, I do fed 
strongly about presumptions. 

We seem quite willing to makepre- 
sumptions about motorists who drive 
after drinking. If, as hag been hap- 
pening in some places, it is seemly to 
stop traffic to administer breath tests 
to drivers, then I see nothing wrong 
wife requiring presidential candi- 
dates to have brain scans. 

A drunken driver may very wdl 
cause traffic accidents, but be would 
be unlikely to get the country inad- 
vertently involved in a war. 

I say we should be underwriting 
research to determine what effect ox- 
ygen has on fee brain. Should a 
sobering effect be detected, perhaps 
motorists who are convicted of driv- 
ing while intoxicated could be sen^i 
tenced to run up Pikes Peak. 

Perhaps Professor Paget wouldn't 
mind sharing his mnimtafri path wife 
tipsy car pools. Chances are the path 
is nowhere near as crowded as thie 
path to fee White House. 

United Press International 


Refugees From Indochina: Fleeing 'the Headmasters’ 


B angkok — in fee first six 
months of this year 16,865 boat 
people arrived in various Southeast 
Asian countries. The summer mon- 
soon. which blows boats in the direc- 
tion of Hong Kong, began in May. 

Most of those coming to Hong 
Kong are peasants from northern 
Vietnam who do not meet the re- 
quirements most governments have 
set down for resettlement They have 
no relatives in Western countries and 
lack any other connections. 

There are dose to 13,000 boat 
people in Hong Kong now. To dis- 
courage this influx, fee Hong Kong 
government has started to lode them 
up in prison camps. 

Some 3^00 boat people are in 
these so-called “dosed camps.” Con- 
ditions are wretched. Some dormito- 
ries hold up to 250 people crowded 
into small metal slacked on top 
of each other. These are unhealed in 
winter unventilated in summer. 

Hong Kong officials say feat un- 
like most Southeast Asian countries 
the crown colony has never denied 
asylum to any refugee. But they say 
the rate of resettlement out of Hong 
Kopg is now so low that they must try 
to discourage new arrivals. 

For those boat people who head 
fra Thafland or Malaysia, the hazards 
of piracy are stifl dreadful In seme 
months every boat reaching shore has 

been attacked at least once Many are 

attacked several times. Multiple 
rapes are standard. Murders and ab- 
ductions are constant 
No rate knows bow many Vietnam- 
ese have died, but the numbers must 
ran into thousands. Every day tbe sea 
washes up bodies on Thai beaches 
that have been mutilated by the at- 
tacks of both humans or sharks. 

Yet since 1979 only 27 Thai pirates 
have been arrested, med and convict- 


ed. The anti-piracy program — patrol 
boats, decoy boats mid spotter planes 
— has helped, but not enough. 

Cambodian refugees are in an even 
more desperate srtnalion. There are 
presently about 75,000 of them in 
UNHCR camps in Thafland, most of 
them in Kao 1 Dang. 

In 1980, when there were 130,000 
Cambodians in Thailand, was 
tbe largest city of Cambodians in the 
would. Then it bustled with activity, 
and there was some sort of hope. 
Now it is dispirited. Refugees are not 
allowed to receive money from rela- 
tives abroad, and there is now no 
market in the camp. % 

The Thai government wants to 
make fee place unattractive to induce 
people to return to fee border a few 
miles away. That today is a dismal 
place, as barren as tbe policies that 
almost all governments are conduct- 
ing toward Cambodia. 

In 1979, when famine was thought 
to be sweeping Cambodia, about half 
a milli on Cambodians, encouraged 
by Voice of America broadcasts, fled 
for food and relative sanctuary to fee 
border. Those who have not wished 
to return to live under Vietnamese 
control have been forced to become 
part of tbe anti- Vietnamese resis- 
tance feat has been built up in fee 
temporary camps along tie border by 
all those countries opposing Viet- 
nam’s occupation of Cambodia, no- 
tably China and Thailand, with 
Western support. There are now 
about 25,000 Khmer Rouge commu- 
nist troops along the border and 
20,000 non-communist soldiers to- 
gether wife their families. The rest — 
no one knows how many — aredvfl- 
iaos trapped there. 

In the fare of Vietnamese refusal to 


By William Shawcroas 

reach a nego t iated settlment that 
would laid fee occupation, it has been 
Thai government policy to increase 
the human buffer along the border. 
Since 1980 almost 32,000 people have 
been persuaded, or farced, by the 
Thais to leave the relative security of 
fee Kao 1 Dang camp for the far 
more dangerous border area. 

Despite competent feeding by an 
ad hoc body called fee UN Border 
Relief Organization (UNBRO) and 
m ed i cal programs run by such groups 
as the Amcncan Refugee Committee, 
health and sanitary conditions are 
miserable. People are suffering from 
malaria, respiratory infections, mal- 
nutrition, dtarrhea, measles and a 
host of other complaints. 

Nowhere on the border is safe. Al- 
most all sectors Imre been mined . by 
one or other group of combatants 
over .fee yean, resulting in hundreds 
of civilian victims. In the first four 
dry-season months of this year Viet- 
namese atfarfre on border camps 
killed hundreds of people, wounded 
thousands and uprooted 90,000. 

The Thai army at first refused to 
allow people to more out of the fine 
of fire into Thafland, bat then at the 
uigng of theUNBRO and fee ICRC, 
which is active along the'brader, the 
Thai army allowed some of than a. 
few kflometers into Thafland — on 
condition that theythen be returned . 
to some other border ate. 

In April l visited Red MU, barely 
3 miles from the border. Same 20,000 
people bad been brought there from 
Phnom Chat, a Khmer Rouge campj 
when it was attacked by Vietnamese 
troops. After complicated negotia- 
tions wife fee JCRQ. Thafland had 
authorized this temporary sanctuary, 
but only on fee stnet amfetion feat 


all the people r et urn to the border 
when the immediate fighting ended. 

When I was there, Khmer Rouge 
communist soldiers were wandering 
around in bright green clothing that 
China has recently supplied. I talked 
to a refugee who had been tricked 
into leaving Kao I Dang in the belief 
that bis wife was at the border. Now 
he was desperate to get away. “I don’t 
want to go back. I am afraid to die,” 
he said. “Two of my children are 
dead. Many civilians here do not 
want to go back. But the Khiwr 
Rouge soldiers win maW- therm. The 
Khmer Rouge have not changed.” 

ICRC representatives estimated 
feat about a third erf the people at 
Red Hill wanted to escape from the 
Khmer Rouge. Soon after my visit 
some 2,000 people delivered petitions 
to the ICRC imploring protection. 
One group begged not to be seat back 
to “the Khmer Rouge headmasters.” 
Others asked for resettlement in the 


West. Bat no one was ailowee 
escape being returned to the bon 
It is Vietnam's policies at h 
and in Cambodia that are fee pri 
ry causes of fee boat people’s fl 
and the dreadful stalemate *i»ng 
Thai-Cambodian border. But 
continued misery and warfare 
Indochina are a legacy of the ei 
war in Indochina, in which the L 
ed States played such a major rt> 
Today there are stiD thousand 
people who left their countries 
search of what they understood U 
a pro mise of some sort of refuge 
freedom, in the West It ifl befit 


Pj* stolid instead be imprisoned „ 
Hong Kong or pushed back to the 
bloody no-man’sland between Cam- 
bodia and T hailand 


This is the second of ft 
excerpted from The Waddn 
The writer, author of "Sides 
centjy completed a book aba 
world deals wih man-made 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


In Chad, & Tall Order 

As a collector of journalistic non 
sequiturs, I was fascinated by Alex 
Rondos’s column. The Case Against 
American Intervention in Chad” 
(IHT, Aug. 8). It gets my prize fra the 
month, if not the year. 

For most of his article Mr. Rondos 
argues that no ontsde force can de- 
tennine events in Chad fra any length 
of time, and that we are in error in 
trying. Then he that fee 

way to prevent -Libyan meddling 
would be fra the United States to 
take “a disinterested lead in ensuring 


a measure of political justice and ea£ 
nonic equity in that cotmtiy.” - 


U»e Wrong Term? 

tnou&itlessly using fee wrong ten 
MONIQUE <2= PERRIN. 

Monaco. 
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Economic Gains, Renewed Inflati on 





The good: 


that the U.5. economy was recovering at an ever-increasing rate; the bad 
news was that a rignificant rise m the rate of inflation can be expected in 
\ the next 6 to 18 months. 

bii ‘ As it was. the index, which weighs the prices of 27 basic food and 
tan m2 v*nda5tiial commodities, dosed last Friday at 27A5 (1967" 1001 up from 
270.2 a week earlier and 228.1 on the comparable date in 1982. 

H comparison, the index’s record high was 337-6, posted cm Nov. 20, 
and the recent low, 2218, was set 

last OcL 4. 

The index is prepared by the 
Commodity Research Bureau, the 
commodity industry’s leading in- 


Caracas 
May S} 
Payments 

Seam 

NEW YORK — Venezuela has 
told its 13-bank advisory commit- 
tee that it hopes to introduce ad- 
ministrative measures this week 
aimed at speeding op payments oc 
its foreign debt of mere than $30 
hilli on, honking SOUICCS said Mon- 
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The last time farm 


■Sacv 


inflation was in 
1973-74, the year 
after the massive 
Soviet grain deal/ 


! impact of the rise 


“Itisi 

m the CRB, which is a roost sensi- 
tive and reliable gauge of key raw- 
materials prices, bottomed out ear- 
ly last October because that was 
when the first glimmers of the cur- 
^ rent recovery began to show,” said 
Irwin L. Kellner, senior vice presi- 

f^deot and chief economist at Mann- _ 

J'ijxfacturers Hanover TrasL 

^•*5-' P* Studying the index’s signals, Mr. Kellner found that they appear to be 
cr ’ '1* i a “4s: more positive than negative so far. As he explained: “Yes, the drought 
i.j/ ' • ; and the government’s acreage programs w2j pash up food prices as the 
■ sharply reduced crops move from the farm to the table. But the rise in 

industrial raw materials, which has yet to bring them over year-ago levels, 
should help ease the debt burden of foreign exporters of these goods.” 

As a banker, he would view any improvement is export prices of the 
poorer countries as positive. Bui Mr. Kellner cautioned that, if the index 
continues to rise at its current rate for several more weeks, he would 
become deeply concerned over a refueling of inflation by early 1984. 

inflation Doubling Expected 

■ In the Cm half of 1983, inflation in the United States, as measured by 
the Consuroer Price Index, rose at an annual rate of 2 percent That rate is 
' J* c£ expected to double in the second half, he said, because of the commodity- 

•:j:; 7>jj E . iprice increases registered thus far in 1983. 

tea- “‘‘We have never had inflation that wasn’t Erst signaled by rises in prices 
of farm and industrial commodities. The last rime farm prices sparked 
inflation ms in 1973-74, a year after the massive Soviet grain dad. But 
the dollar was greatly undervalued relative to all key foreign currencies 
except the British pound in 1973-74. which blunted the impact 
in farm prices at the time.” 

Today (be doQar is by far the nraogestcaireQcy, and if /atm prices rise 
faster than industrial raw material^ be added, it could aggravate both 
inflation and the international monetary problem. 

Another view of the surging commodity index came from Raymond T. 
Dalio. president of Bridgewater Associates, economic consultants based 
in WHion, ConneclicuL 

“This extremely accurate index has risen 19 percent from its low of last 
October,” he said Friday in an interview. “Actually, commodity inflation 
thus far this year has been running at 2ZS percent an an annual basis. In 
all of 1982, we had a 15 J percent deflation in commmodHy prices; in 
1981, 12.7 percent-” 

37% Inflation Projected. 

’. Mr. Dalio prqected commodity price inflation at J7 percent for 1983 if 
. prices continue to rise at the pace of the last two months 

“At the consumer level," he said, “the rise in farm commodities spells a 
sharp increase in household expenditures because 21 percent of dispos- 
able income goes for food — one quarter of that for meat alone.” 

Because tins summer’s average tempe ra tures in the tzupor grain and 
soybean regions of the United States have been the highest since 1936, 
while the moisture level has been the lowest since 1881, Mr. Dalio said 
farm prices would have risen. . 

“But the government’s acreage-reduction programs effected this year 
are guaranteeing that prices will soar,” he declared. “While the huge 
carry-over stocks of grain and the low level of exports make price 
projections for com and wheat difficult to gauge, we can say that those 
for other key farm commodities wiB show large rises in the next 6 to 18 
months.” 

How high7 Mr. DaKo said, “We predict that live hog prices will move to 
$75 a hundred pounds from the current levd of roughty $50, pork bribes 
to SI .20 a pound from 66 5 cents, soybeans to S 10.45 a bushel from $8.50 
and soybean meal to $255 a ton from S244 because livestock raisers have 
been sharply calling their herds for weeks, and we see prices of soybean 
oil moving to 36.40 cents a pound from 29.25 cen t s." 

New York Times Service 
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unauce Minister Arturo Sosa, 
who has put Venezuela’s public- 
sector interest arrears at S196 mil- 
lion, outlined the measures when 
he met the committee m New Yoric 
m Friday. 

Because of the interest arrears, 
trade debt arrears and slow pro- 
gress in Venezuela’s talks with the 
international Monetary Fund, tie- 
tie headway was made at Friday’s 
meeting on the rescheduling of 
debt totaling $163 Union that is 
owed to commercial hawlrc this 
year and in 3984, the sources said. 

Bankers said feefiags are nmmsg 
high over Venezuela's arrears, espe- 
easily «mnti£ «tth»TW hmilrc 

Mr. Sosa raplamed that the de- 
lays were due to legal and bureau- 
cratic obstacles and promised to 
bring the payments tn> to date. 
fomEw* said they welcomed the 
commitment but noted that Vene- 
zuela has rrmd* irifflflRT promises in 
tbepasi and has not fulmled them. 

The bankea said they also urged 
Mr. Sosa to speed up negotiations 
with the IMF on Venezuela’s re- 
quest far a Sl.l-bQlmn credit and 
its accompanying econmnic condi- 

tians. 

An IMF team was due to arrive 
in Caracas Monday for a second 
round of talks with the govern- 
ment, and one banker who attend- 
ed Friday’s meeting said the outline 
of an accord could take shape with- 
in two weeks. 

Mr. Sosa said over the weekend 
that Friday's rallnt went well and 
that he hoped to reach an agree- 
ment with the banks within two 
weeks. He did not elaborate. 

Another banker involved in the 
rescheduling said he remained 
skeptical about the prospect for 
swift progress with the IMF. “Only 
the Venmndans themselves know 
how long the talks will take,” be 
said. 

Despite Mr. Sosa's optimism 
about a swift accord, several bank- 
ers said they doubt whether an 
agreement wul be possible before a 
second 90-day suspension of prin- 
cipal repayments on Venezuela ’a 
public-sector debt expires Sept 30. 

Venezuelan general elections are 
scheduled for December. Although 
bankers do not betieve the govern- 
ment is defiberately dragging its 
feet, they recognize that it would be 
politically difficult for it to accept 
stiff austerity measures from the 
IMF before polling day. 

“'The nearer it gels to December, 
the less incentive then is for the 
Venezuelans to negotiate,” one 
banker said. 

Vene zu ela is resisting IMF reo- 



Hopes on Rates 
Fuel Sharp Rise 
In Stock Market 


An oil-rig platform in the 
North Sea’s Brae field. The 
chart shows how spot prices 
for North Sea Forties and 
Saudi crude oil have caught 
op with the official OPEC 
“marker” price recently. 
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Rising International Demand for Oil 
Brings Measure of Stability to Prices 


By Thomas J. Lueck 

New York Tunes Service 

NEW YORK — Oil demand has been rising steadi- 
lyin the five months since iheOrgfitdzatioaof Petro- 
leum Exporting Countries agreed to cut prices for the 
first time in its 23-year history. 

(Ml experts say the higher demand has brought a 
measure of stability, and even predictability, to prices, 
a situation rarely seen in the last decade: 

And it now appeals almost certain that OPEC will 
act before the end of the year to raise its production 
ceiBug. OPEC set a ceiling of ] 7£ minion barrels a day 
in March, when it lowered prices. It had been produc- 
ing less than 14 million bands a day in February, and 
output since then has moved up dose to the ceding. 

“OPEC must be gratified by its success,” said D J. 
Pratt, director of foreign-oil purchasing far Phillips 
Petroleum. “Oil demand is rising gradually.” 

The slow rise comes after the world’s major oil 
companies cut inventories broadly. That trend, which 
began more than a year ago, ended in recent months. 
Stm, inventories remain low, despite the coming need 
to produce beating ofl. 

Many UB. oil executives expect supplies of crude 
o3 to continue go grow in an orderly way as they 


prepare for the winter heating season. Thomas Burns, 
an economist far Standard Oil of California, said U.S. 
oil companies “can't wait very much longer" to 
restock. 

At the same time, major dl buyers in several coun- 
tries have been postponing oil purchases because of 
the high value of the dollar, which they generally use to 
pay for ofl. But even “the foreign buyers can't wait 
much longer,” Mr. Bums said. 

Crude-oil imports by the United States are also low, 
down about 10 percent from last year’s levels, as 
companies have tried to limit their inventories. Im- 
parts of crude ail and petroleum products, both from 
OPEC members and others, has recently been almost 5 
million bands a day, down almost 10 percent from the 
like period a year earlier, according to the U.S. Petro- 
leum Institute, 

Some ofl analysts maintain that while economic 
forces con tinge to push consumption up, the most 
serious threat to the stability of the international 
market may be the political fallout of the three-year- 
old war between Iran and Iraq, both OPEC members. 
Because sophisticated, missile-bearing aircraft are be- 
ing mtrodured into the conflict, there is a growing fear 
that ofl tankers or storage tanks could be destroyed, 
(CbatinDedOKi Rage 9. CoLI) 


United Press Inirmaiuma] 

NEW YORK — Wall Street, 
lucking off the second year at its 
bull market, scored a broad gain 
Monday on investors hopes that a 
money supply slowdown will re- 
duce interest rates. 

Late profit taking trimmed the 
advances but analysts were encour- 
aged that blue-chip, automobile, 
mail, mis and related stocks at- 
tracted considerable attention. 

The Dow Jones industrial aver- 
age, up more than 20 points to 
1 ,202 at mtdsessioii, held on to gain 
10.67 to 1,193.30. Over the past fire 
sessions, the Dow has climbed 
30.44. 

The average, which gained 
405.91 in the first year of the bull 
market ended Friday, had been 
struggling since hitting a record 
high of 1,24830 on June 16. 

Some experts were disturbed the 
Dow Jones transportation average 
bucked the overall market trend by 
dedining 5.01 to 534.61. 

The New York Stock Exchange 
index rose 0.86 to 94.70 and the 
price of an average share increased 
33 cents. Standard & Poor’s 500- 
stock index climbed 1.55 to 163.71. 
Advances routed declines 1,128 to 
456 among the 1,950 issues traded. 

Big Board volume totaled 833 
million, up from the 71.6 million 
traded Friday but still below the 
86.6 million daily average of the 
first year of the bull market. 

“The volume was not great by 
any means and that's why 1 am a 
little bit skeptical and suspicious 
about this rally," said Hildegarde 
Zagmski of Prudential- Bache Se- 
curities. “Jt could rum out of steam 
tomorrow." 

The Federal Reserve's report late 
Friday of a less-than -expected 
5400-million increase in me na- 
tion's money supply and a surge in 
bond prices triggered the rally in 
the stock market. 

“The euphoria over the money 
supply is justified.” said Michael 
Metz, Oppenhchner ft Co. rice 
president. “Interest rates look like 
they have poked but how fast they 
come down is another matter.” 


“The market moved too high, too 
fast and gave up some of its gain,” 
said William LeFevre. Purcell Gra- 
ham vice president. “But given fur- 
ther encouragement that interest 
rates may work lower, the rally 
should continue and prices should 
hit new highs." 

The American Stock Exchange 
index jumped 2.12 to 2-135 and 
the price of a share rove !5 cents. 
Advances topped declines 407 to 
254 among me S3S issues traded. 
Volume totaled 6.8 milli on shares 
compared with 5 J million Friday. 

On the trading floor. Diamond 
Shamrock (ex -dividend) was the 
most active NYSE-listed issue, up 
Mt to 22 3 j. Duke Power (ex-divi- 
dend) was second, up '■ to 22' «. 

Exxon was third on the active 
list, up to 37S as energy' issues 
jumped on reports the economic 
rebound would produce increased 
demand. Gulf Oil rose to 39V 
Atlantic Richfield !'« to45's. Get- 
ty 1 t to 65 V Mobil to 31. Shell 

to 47 1 - and Halliburton I'i to 
44*4. 

Blue-chip IBM added 2 to 120V: 
in heavy trading. Aluminum Co, of 
America rose ^ to 41V The slock 
was recommended by several ana- 
lysts who said the company should 
benefit from the economic recov- 
ery. 

Among the other blue-chip Don 
Jones issues. Allied Corp. gamed '« 
to 50V. American Express In to 
45hi, DuPont to -W’i. General 
Electric V to 49 V General Foods 
U to 44%, 1NCO 4 to 15V. 

Also. Minnesota Mining & Man- 
ufacturing f ex -dividend) rose J to 
78 V Sears. Roebuck ‘.i to 39V 
United Technologies (ex-dividend) 
lh lo (8K, Union Carbide !• to 
62T* and We&tinghouse Electric ’i 
to 45 V 

Auto stocks scored on news of 
strong early August sales. General 
Motors climbed 1 to 69. Ford Pi lo 
57H and Chrysler ’i to 26V 

K mart (ex-dividend) rose i to 
33]» and Zayre climbed 2 to 45 V 
Both reported sharply higher sec- 
ond-quarter earnings. 


Soaring Dollar Undercuts Economy, Germans Say 
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Dollar Values 






its three-tier exchange rate, i 
the bolivar and introduce substan- 
tial spending cuts. 

Although commercial banks will 
probably be sati sifted with some- 
thing las than a full-scale IMF 
program, they insisted to Mr. Sosa 
that agreement with the fond is a 
stria precondition for a reschedul- 
ing, sources said. They added that 
details of the planned, refinancing 
have not been broached since Ven- 
ezuela submitted a formal request 
in June. 


By John Tagiiabue 

New York Timet Sendee 

BONN — The deHart rise last 
week to its highest levd in nine 
years against the Deutsche ibwrk 
reinforced a deqp-seated bdief here 
that the Reagan administration 
and its economic policies continue 
to undercut West German efforts 
TO revive the economy. 

Otto Lambsdorff, the West Ger- 
man economics minister, said in an 
interview published Sunday in the 
newspaper Welt an Sonntag that an 
economic recovery in West Germa- 
ny would be “certainly difficult, if 
we are forced to follow the interest- 
rate trend” in the United States. 

He added: “1 hope we can come 
to grips with the difficulties that are 
canting to us from Washington. 
This will mean an enormous effort 
on our part. Complaints and criti- 
cism alone will not help us out of 
this situation.” 

On Thursday, the dollar reached 


a nine-year high against the mark 
in hectic trading on Frankfmt's 
currency exchange- The US. cur- 
rency closed at 17336 DM, its 
highest level since February 1974. 

To be sure, the dollar dipped to 
16808 DM in late trading in New 
York Monday, after news of Blow- 
er-lhan-cxpected growth in the 
US. basic money supply eased 
fears of continued high US inter- 
est rates. But the news did little to 
ease longer-term concern in Europe 
about the Reagan administration’s 
policy nrix. 

At the heart of Europe’s concern 
is the view that towering US. fed- 
eral budget deficits, projected for 
coning years, wBl cause interest 
rates to remain at high levels rela- 
tive to Europe's as a cofliaon of 
borrowing needs between the US. 
government and businesses causes 
Lhe demand for money to increase. 

High UJS. interest rates jeopar- 
dize the recovery m West Germany 


and Western Europe in general. 
They put pressure on m onetary of- 
ficials to keep lending rates apace 
of those in the United States to 
make DM-denommated invest- 
ments attractive and slow the flow 
of badly needed investment capital 
from the country. 

They also hnn Bonn's economy 
by pushing up the price that Ger- 
man companies must pay for such 
commodities as oil and industrial 
raw materials, as these crucial com- 
modities ordinarily are paid for in 
dollars. This heats up West Ger- 
man inflation and adds to pressure 
on monetary officials TO wiawitom 
high interest rates. 

West Germany's inflation rate 
rose slightly in July, by 2J percent, 
on a year-to-year basis, from 14 
percent in June, its fust monthly 
increase in the inflation rate in 
more than a year. 

The concern in West Germany is 


shared in most European capitals. 
West Germany is Europe’s largest 
economy and the biggest trade 
partner of most countries in the 10- 
m ember European Community. 
Without a German economic reviv- 
al, few European leaders see a pros- 
pect for sustained recovery in tbdr 
countries. 

Chancellor Helmut Kohl, echo- 
ing European concern in a televi- 
sion interview Friday, reiterated his 
criticism of U.S. budgetary and in- 
terest-rate policy, which he said 
had sparked “considerable contro- 
versy with our American friends” 
at the economic summit conference 
in Wiffia m sburg. Virginia, in May. 

He added, “I will not fail to tell 
our American friends at every op- 
portunity how much this hurts us.” 

Bonn officials, seeking to reas- 
sure businessmen, note that the 
cost of the dollar benefits 
test German business by depress- 


ing the cost of German-made goods 
and making them more competitive 
in the world marketplace. 

But officials of the Association 
for Wholesale and Foreign Trade 
reject the government's argument, 
noting that only 15 percent of Ger- 
man trade is contracted in dollars. 
More than 50 percent is conducted 
at currency-exchange parities fixed 
by the European Monetary System. 

The dollars strong climb comes 
at a bad time Tor Mr. Kohl's gov- 
ernment, which faces major bud- 
getary decisions when it reconvenes 
later this month after the summer 
holiday. 


Markets Qosed 
R-inirt and finan cial markets in 
several countries were dosed Mon- 
day, including those in France, Ita- 
ly, Greece, Luxembourg. Portugal, 
Spain, India and South Korea. 


U.S. Farm-Equipment Dealers Say 
Decline Seems to Be Reversing Itself 
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Eurocurrency Deposits 
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By Winston Williams 

New York Timet Service 

KANSAS CITY, Missouri — 
Sowiy and quietly, the precipitous 
four-year decline of the $9.6-bflIion 
U.S. farm-equipment industry ap- 
pears to be reversing itself, retail 
dealers say. 

In January, agricultural experts 
predicted that continuing trouble 
in the Farm Belt would cause ma- 
chinery Saks to slump a further 10 
percent this year, but sales of trac- 
tors began to surge late in May. 
And in June, the latest month for 
which figures are available, tractor 
volume rose 2 8 percent from June 
1982. 

Balers have been strong all year, 
with gains in the double-digit 
range. Sales of combines slowed in 
May and June, but for the first six 
months were almost even with the 


which the government rives fann- 
ers stockpiled grain, and because of 
the drought-induced run-up in 
gram prices, Mr. Todd has seen a 
sharp rebound in his faisny ux riris 
summer. 

The iiw p rfwmg tetatfcw* came too 
late for tie one dealer in five, or 
almost 1,000 in all, who went under 
last year. But the consensus among 
the hundreds of dealers at the con- 
vention was that the dide was Enah 
ly over, that a sustainable recovoy 
had began and would continue, if 


interest rates did not dinib sharply. 

The dealers agreed that this year, 
while weak by the standards of the 
1970s, would not be the disaster 
they lad expected. “We saw a dra- 
matic change in the last two weeks 
of May,” said William Pegnes, a 
Deere dealer in Bawling Green, 
Kentucky. "The farmer’s attitude is 
different now. He knows he’s going 
to get some money from payment- 
in-kind.” 

Because dealer inventories are 
(Continued on Page 9, CoLt) 
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A year ago Michael £. Todd, an 
International Harvester dealer in 
Henderson, Kentucky, for 30 years, 
did not know whether he would be 
in business when it «nne time to 
attend tins year’s dealers’ conven- 
tion, which was bdd here last week, 

A sales of setbacks — the cur- 
tailment of grain sales to the Soviet 
Union, low commodity prices and 
high interest rates — had made 
farmers vary cautious, Mr. Todd 
said. Then a Henderson grain ele- 
vator went bankrupt, tying up $16 
million of his customers’ money. 
And rival dealers were trying TO 
increase sales by tiffing customers 
that Harvester might not he in 
business much longer. 

But, thanks TO a “very under- 
standing banker,” he pulled 
through. Now, with farmers opti- 
mistic because of the payment-m- 
kind acreage-reduction program, in 


Notice To 

Commodity Investors: 

391% 

Return Over the Past 38 Months 

i 

The Trading Manager who controls our 
Managed Account and Futures Fund 
programs has achieved this remarkable 
performance over the past 38 months. 


Minimum initial investment $100^)00. 

Rudolf Wblfl, utabllsfad lo 186* Is a member ol ttw Noonda gtoup ot 
companies, a mlnlnfi and rtoourca Qroup until a not wwtti OIS2.7 Bffiton. 


Rudolf Wolff Commodity Broker* Inc . nib m m m 
295 Madison Avenue, New York, NY 10017 USA 
Phone (212) 599-4485 Telex rrr 423840 
Attn: Bruce QeJgnd, President 
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BUSINESS BRIEFS 

| loeehst Says Earnings Gained 44% 
£n First Half on 1.2% Sales Increase 

FRANKFURT (Reuters) — Hocchst said Monday that it expects the 
oproved results recorded for the first half of 1983 to cominoe. 

aaniuterimstaianemtostomribciWej^B^ 

»^in fart-half group pretax profit to 804 roflBoa Deutsche narics ($296 
union) from the y car-earficr period. Revenue rose 12 percent to 18.14 
jnion DM. Bm the big chemicals c once rn said die 44 percent rise in 


: wimingn was from a weak first half in 1982. 
i Hoechst saklsaks were particularly improved in Asia, North America 
Africa. European comparing also had higher turnover in local 
,!* v. « ivreoetts, but because of foreign-exchange fluctuations there was a 
£ t fight decline when converted into DM. 



-;■! The companies had nine days in the period to seQ cats this year, eight 
,j j^ist year. This accounts for a disparity in some safes figures. 

1 j, ; The top three companies sold a total of 171,252 autos in early August. 

•? iij^s was up 40 percent on a daily rate basis bom 108,679 last year. 
j\- Ford Motor Co. reported a 46.9 percent increase on a daily rate baas 
fr ^ first 10 days. General Motors Corp. reported a 35.8 percent 

aercase on a daily rate baas during the period. 

vrSaudi Five-Year Han Seen Unaffected 

... RIYADH (Renters) — Saudi Aralaa’s development plan for 1985-90 is 
4 >, ^ Unlikely to be hindered by the current weakness in the wodd oil market, 
' I* 'i iandi Arabia’s deputy planning mmfrter, Hussein Sagini, said Monday. 
: He said cal revenue during the fife of the five-year plan, the 000011/5 

a-I 5? :3uxlh, is not expected 10 fall below current levels, based 00a benchmark 
■i' ! (ice of S29 a band and Sandi production of abooi five million bands a 

H sj : Terms of the plan have not been mmonofleri, but spending on infra- 
■■■ V* fracture is expected to fall from the levels in previous ohms, which 



r <: .ccounted for 49.6 percent of the 
; «ewi« «*» tliir d- Saenee and 

•I * £ i&fention in the plan, which is 
purees, and streamline subsidy 





in the second plan and 35 .5 
arc expected 10 receive more 
to seek to diversify revenue 
Me. Sagim said. 


Bolivia to Be Tin Group’s 4th Member 


i;-.* KUALA LUMPUR (Reuters) — Bolivia was to join the Association of 
1.4 !:' £ Producing Countries Monday, diplomatic sources said Monday. 


Singapore’s 
GrousthPut 
At Up to 7% 

Roam 

SINGAPORE — Singapore’s 
economy is expected to grow by 6 


u pre- 
dicted, Prime Minister Lee Kuan 
Yew said Monday. - 

Addressing a National Day nRy, 
Mr. Lee said that his forecast 15 
based on tbe assumption that the 
United States wodd continue its 
economic recovery. 

Singapore recorded a growth 
rate of 63 percent last yeas, tbe 
lowest since 1974. 

Mr. Log earlier had said Singa- 
pore’s growth rate might drop be- 
low 4 percent in 1983. 

Mr. Lee said Singapore's perfor- 
mance for the first half of this year 
was marc than fair, growing at an 
animal 5jS percent rate, down from 
a growth rate of 63 percent m the 
yetr-eaiSer period. 

Mr. Lee said that in the fast halt 
manufacmrin& trade and 

tourism aS showed declines. 

Bnt fflppp iw r rwmagfH tn mairv- 
tain its growth by increasing con- 
struction and hanking and finan- 
cial services, he added. 

Mr. Lee said Singapore would 

ffyh i« ffl fr f it i fl tin m lb* 

next 10 to 20 years, when the ef- 
fects of its curren t drive for better 
education and higher prodnerivity 
will befdt. 

Singaporc has concentrated 

rrmrti rfjttp lmmhw <in fiwlr?ng tly 
klanrt nihiA has few natu- 

ral reso ur ces, a high-technology 
renter t viitfi part^nlar amphaak an 
camputos and software. 



U.K. Government, Firms 'Seconding’ Employees 

Most Praise Loans of Personnel From Public Sector to Private, and Vice Versa 


By Merida Welles 

New York Tutia Senior 
LONDON — After 18 years in 
the Department of the Environ- 
ment, Peter Brown, 3S. felt 
trapped. So be persuaded thego^- 
ensnent to lend him for a couple of 
years to the Loudon Enterprise 
Agents, a nonprofit advisory orga- 
nization supported by II large 
companies are to cre- 
ate jobs throughout the city. 

His temporary post benefited aD 
concerned: Mr. Brown got a re- 
freshing break in his career, new 


Lee Kuan Yew 


wise have afforded. The govern- 
ment got a more experienced civil 
servant 

Such personnel loans, known as 
“fecoadmem” (the accent is on the 
second syllable), are becoming in- 
creasingly co mm on in the public 
and private sectors in Britain. In an 
attempt to take advantage of their 
skills, individuals are moved from 
government to private industry, or 
rice vara, for a limited time. Usu- 
ally. the main employers continue 
to pay the sccondees’ salaries while 
they are away. 

“Secondment is acce p ted by in- 
s kills and, upon his return to (he ' dividnals wn d companies here as a 
government, a promotion with a first-class idea,” said Harold Wfl- 
15-percent raise. The agency got a Bams , 7n *"* g^ of tbe human re- 
finance director it could not other* sources division at PA. Interna- 


G&W Plans $4 70-Million Write-Off 

an inerr a ff r is its exh divj- term rffw^c of armonneing a sub- 

den H nn mmiwn^ efryfr in flfl iwiW flimriiil loss for the year COuId 
fiom 75 cents, winch the company frighten some investors into selling 
said reflected “management’s con- their stock, 
fidence in the earnings outlook for G&W said a bout half the total 

1984 and beyond.” c harg e against r ep res ent- 

As a result at the re st ruc t uring, ed the sale of its natnral-resources 
the company said, earnings from operations, inclnding its 60-percent 
continuing operations for the year interest in Jersey Mmiere Tine, aD 
that ended July 31 win be about 
S7-55 million. The figure rodndes 
about S100 milp/w in net i 


*■!; A Bolivian government representative was to sign an agreement in 


£ USAir Schedules 


r' Aangfcoi formally making Bolivia the fourth member of the 
ii, ; iurces said. Tbe other members arc Malaysia, Indonesia and _ 

'•!. ft l: i’hich account for more than 73 p ercent at the world’s tin production. Eurobond 1SS11P. 
i.-« r? ^ ioUvia produces more titan 16 percent of the world’s tin. 

4 • f-i Tbe three Southeast Asian producers formed tire association in Bang- 
->.- k ’ jok on June 17, the purpose of which is to aim for higher tin prices aim 
*i l -intensify research, development and mattoing of tm. World tin con- 
:* ' ii.ramptiai has dropped to about 160^000 tons annually from about 
" . . '.’00,000 in 1974. 


^p.S. Holdings in Glaxo Reach 20% 

] 4- LONDON (Realm) — U^L investors now hold about 20 percent of 
* ” rlaxo Hobfings* ordinary shares, apparently as a result of the couqiany’s 
‘ htroductiou a new dine, market sources said Moodag. 

■ ; A large part of the mares are held through American Depositary 
Receipts. ADRs held through Morgan Guaranty Trust of New York 

' ’ ^pre se nted 60.1 million shares, or 16.4 p e rc e nt , as of Aug. 10, a Glaxo 
' Spokesman said. 

■ Investors reportedly see exciting prospects for Glaxo’s Zantac ulcer 
P r rug, which recently introduced on the US. market A new antibiotic 

. „ lalled Fortran is expected to be introduced in Europe later this year. 


Reuters 

LONDON— USAir Inc is rais- 
ing $30 miifan through a 15-year 
convertible Eurobond issue, sale 

lead n w iH i aw Tdrniim Brothers 

Kuhn Loeb International said 
Monday. 

The coupon on the issue is fixed 
at 7 pg"riw, and the conveiaan 
price at $34^75, representing a 
10.28 percent premium over Fri- 
day’s USAir closing price of 
S31.62S a share. 

Issued through an overseas fi- 
nance subsidiary, tbe bond is call- 
aide before 1986 only if tbe stock 
price is 130 percent of the S34B75 
co n ver si on prices 


New York Tima Strike 

NEW YORK —Gulf* Western 
Industries Inc., in a widely antici- 
pated streamfinmg move, an- 
nounced that it win take a 5470- 
miTK on wriloofi in its fiscal year 
just ended to divest itsdf of several 
major fines of business, including 
its natural-resources operations 
and two nod racks 

The conopany said Sunday that 
the charge would result b a lo» of 
about $215 million for the fiscal 
year, which ended July 31. Ibe 
write-offs and the expected losses 
were larger than analysts had pre- 
dicted. However, the company had 
previously indicated its intent to 
divest units that were mostly in 
mature and/or M pii«l.intwi«ii (i» in- 
dustries. 

Martin Davis, the New York- 
based conglomerate's rice chair- 
man chief executive officer, 
said that die businesses being sold 
“ either do not fit with onr core 
operations, are losing money, are 
profitable but have a poor return 
ao investment, or have limited 
growth potential.” 

Mr. Davis added that the divesti- 
ture program — part' of a restruc- 
turing operation that during tbe 
past ax months has seen the com- 
pany shed ahnoat 20 percent of its 
assets and sales — would result m a 
"leaner, more growth-oriented 


chemical operations, 
other «m»ner units. 


rnfa ftc «n d 


tional, a leading mannge- 
mfflt-consnltmg firm. "And it has 
grown particularly fast during the 
recession." 

The largest pool of full-time sc- 
coodees — about 300 of an estimat- 
ed 1,500 in Britain —can be found 
in the enterprise agencies. In the 
past 18 months, tbe number of 
these agencies has more than tri- 
pled, to 1 10, and by the end at next 
year almost 100 more are expected 
to be functioning. 

Secondment, in the 10 years 
since it began, has not been without 
problems. Some companies have 
sent out mediocre or abrasive 

workers. In addition, companies 
that con t i nue to pay secandees* sal- 
aries can face prohibitive costs, 
tax dimgK introduced by 
the government last year. 

Re-entry can also be difficult. 
Hk scoondccs. by (he lime they 
return, have sometimes developed 
a sharpened sense of independence. 
And the companies, which general- 
ly guarantee the second ecs a job 
suitable to their experience and at 
least as senior as the one they kft, 
sometimes have trouble placing 
flvm 

Still, the benefits of secondment, 
it is widdy agreed, far outweigh its 
limitations, tne enterprise agencies 
and local community leaders say 


that bankers, accountants, market- 
ing advisers, engineers and other 
specialists, usually from the private 
sector, are needed to counsel new 
hmII businesses, to help in the ef- 
fort to regenerate inner does and 
to support such social services as 
youth-training programs. 

Most of the secondees are ether 
mid-career executives seeking to 
enhance their prospects or those 
nearing retirement. In some cases, 
it is agreed that the seam dee wiH 
not return to his company but will 
finish his carter on tbe payroll of 
the group to which he is seconded. 
Or companies may send executives 
to small new companies with the 
understanding that they wifi not 
return at the cod of the secondment 
period if the new company is suc- 
cessful 

In the forefront of secondment 
are about 75 major companies and 
banks, including Shell U-KL. Marks 
& Spencer, Barclays Bank and IBM 
UJL, which regularly send em- 
ployees on two- to three-year stints. 

“It’s a combination of altruism 
and hard common sense,” said 
Christopher Nonnan- Butler, who 
was seconded by Barclays Bank to 
work for Business in the Communi- 
ty, a national organization set up 
two years ago to coordinate the 
enterprise agency movement 


from the disposition at sa 
ty all of its marketable securities 
portfolio. 

t v comp any nrignmiiy reported 
1982 fu rowtg g from »y»ntmiiing op- 
erations as 5199 million, on reve- 
nues of S53 billion. It said its re- 
stated 1982 earnings from 
continuing operations would be 
about 5165 million. 

Is the fiscal quarter th»t wmtpA 
April 30, G&W reported earnings 
of $75.7 million, or 98 cents a share, 
up sharply from 535 J million, or 
38 cents a share, in the 1982 quar- 
ter. Sales rose to $ 1 29 trillion, from 
$1.27 trillion. 

Analysts had generally expected 


i the program is completed, 
the company will be reduced to 
three major operating groups: en- 
tertainment ™ ccmmmrin 
fmanraal services and consumer 

and i nvfrraftrinl products. 

Gulf & Western also announced 


a write-off of $200 million to $300 
mill in n from the company’s divest- 
ment progra m . 

"This is a significantly larger 
write-off than we, or I think any- 
body else, had anririptiwi," said 
David S. Moore, a vice president at 
Donaldson, T-nfktw Sc Jenrctle Se- 
curities. “I think there arc going to 
be some surprised investors on 
Monday moanag.” 

Mr. Moore said he thought that, 
while the long-term effects of the 
divest i t ure program would be bene- 
(V«ai to the company, the short- 


Farm-Equipment Slide Reversing 


. (Continued from Page 7) 

\ m strong, the recovery in sales is 
;;-Ot expected to bdp fann-equip- 
£ ■'tent manufacturers ‘ until next 
-'^ar. White Motor filed a barik- 
iptcy petition early in the reces- 
on. Affis-Chahnere, Maxsey-Fer- 
“• QSOT » nd International Harvester 
■ rave deep financial wounds. 

• ;• Paradoxically, die distress of the 
:]tripmeat-makere helped create 
1 , re turnaround for the dealers. The 
; uumfactmets sn b adrncd a series 
. .t promotions to try to increase 
iocinding rebates, grace peri- 
o ds without Ounce charges, and 
; dew-market interest rates. Same 
eakra added their own incentives, 
-tdudmg expensive cowboy boots 
' :tad hats. 

• : “It’s become a buyer’s market," 

- .tid Laxry Hollis, a farm-equip- 
.. ' ;ient industry analyst for Robot 
f :/. Baird & Ca, a brokerage house 

- ;Bsed in MDwanken. He expects 

- -ria year’s sales to equal last year’s, 


'• Jhe activity in the 
«em market was preceded by a 
-ickup in tire used-machinery mar- 


ket, which dealers say is usually a 
sign that the skid is over. Part-time 
farmers are the source of orach of 
the dwwmd for new «id used ma- 
chines. 

“'The sundown farmers — the 
people who farm after they leave 
their nine-to-five jobs — aren’t 
afraid of getting laid off any more. 
More of them arc coming in,” said 
Art Dempsey, a Massey-Ferguson 
dealer in RidcreaD, Oregon. He 
said farm-equipment sales started 
to pick op in the northwest lumber 
country as early as last faB, when 
housing began to stir. 

- But the real gain came after pub- 
licity about the unexpectedly wide 
partici p ation in the payment-in- 
kind program. This convinced 
farmers that the huge agricultural 
stockpiles would disappear and no 
longer depress prices. Some of the 
new business is directly related to 
the req ui rements of the payment- 
in- kind program. 

To prevent cheating, for exam- 
ple, government regulations re- 
quire that land that remains fallow 
under tbe program be kept free of 


weeds «mi that other vegetation, 
scch as grass, be cut regularly. Con- 
sequently, business in disk harrows 
and mowers has been brisk, and the 
tempo spread to mare expen- 
sive products. 

Despite the optimism, hardly 
anyone is expect in g a retnm to the 
boerctimesaf the 1970s, when ris- 
ing commodity prices and growing 
farm exports brought great pros- 
perity to the Farm Belt 


NOTICE OF REDEMPTION 

GOETAVERKEN 8Va% 

Cm ran teed Bonds due 15th Se pte mber, 1987 
U-S^40, OOO.OOO.- 

SbdJh R ed emptio n due 15 th September, 1983 
Notice is hereby given to the bondholders of tbe shove issue, that 
the amount redeemable on J September 15, 1983 i.e. 
U-Sj2.0e0.000.- was bought back in tbe maikef. 

Amount outstanding U-S^I28J)00,000.- 

For Goetaverken Arendal AJL 
(fanner LB. Goetaverken) 

BANK OF AMERICA INTERNATIONAL SJL 

Luxembourg 

Fiscal Agent and Principal Paying Agent 


This announcement appears as a matter of record only. 

$11,000,000 

Desarollo Turistico Meditercanee 
de San Carlos S.A. 

Senior Notes due 1995 


T his financing for the development of a 
Club Med village in Guaymas, Mexico, 
is guaranteed by 


Club Mediterranee, S.A. 


Wfe have arranged the private placement of these securities, 
a portion ofzehidi unit be issued at a later date. 


A.G.BECKER PARIBAS 

INCORPORATED 


August 1383 


Rising Demand Brings 
..New Oil Price Stability 


^ (Continued from Page 7) 

;ud that the war could engulf 
' righboring OPEC countries. 

1 But without a heightening of the 
.tar, the experts are in broad agree- 
■ ' lent mi a likely course af crude-oil 
cm and md prices during the next 
- 4 to eight months: Prices will re- 


price in some Middle 
estem states by a one-half cent a 
gallon, while Standard Ofl of Cali- 
fornia reduced its price 1 cent a 
gallon in several Western states. 

Mr. Bums predicted that gaso- 
line Hwnond would continue to fall 
because the retail price of the fud, 
which averaged $1.25 a gallon in 


: -&in laigdy unchanged, demand ^ united States in July, *5s still 
co p lmrc grow slowly and hj g h eaourfi to encourage conser- 
■<ye OPEC ministeis will meet late vation.” Nonetheless, he said he 
'. the year to negotiate a higher oornnimp tinn nf grade oil in 

■■ roduetkm ceiling. {2 ms United States and in other ma- 

This expectation was buttressed jor industrial nations to rise for the 
isf week when Sheikh Ahmed Zald rest of the year, bringing the de- 
'amani, the ofl minis ter of Saudi man d for OPEC crude to about 20 
: >rabia, toW the offiriel news agen- miftinn barrds by the fourth quar- 
y in Kuwait that there is a “high ter. 

..probability” that OPEC would The stability of the dl market, 

- .teet m tbe fourth quarter to raise meanwhile, is reflected in react 

.s formal production limit. prices for crude on the spot, or 

• • Shakh Vamani eaid his country, noncon tract, madceL Saudi Arafai- 
■ 'hich was producing less than 3 an light crude, the b enchm a rk oil 

- nllion barrels a day m March, had agairist which the prices of other 

- '(creased its output to 5 million grades are set, has been to uting at 
; antis a day in July, or roughly the 529 a barrel, or tbe same as OPECs 
" maximum h is allowed raider the official price, for more than a 

: : ' WltS Arabia U, 

■ice structure was lowered an av- 

- ^ ssszissiwrJ 


-.-inti. 

“■ .And U5. gasoline refiners con- 
";iue to struggle with surplus in- 
•" mtories and production capacity, 
ith most ecoumnists prcgecting 
' it. or dedining demand for the 
•d. 

' ■■ The surplus was reflected in an- 
■ .kmcemeats last week by several 
. .tjor U.S. refining companira of 
wer wholesale gasoGne prices, 
■illips, for example, lowered its 


prices 'arc Idling us the world 
. thinks OPECs prices won’t change 
socm,” said Mr. Pratt. 


PORYMAX DEVHjOPMM UMnH> 
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F.P.S, 
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All of these securities having been sold, this announcement appears as a matter of record only. 


13,700,000 Shares 

Mack Trucks, Inc. 

Common Stock 

($1.00 par value) 



Lazard Freres & Go. 


Merrill Lynch Capital Markets 


Bear, Stearns & Go. 

Alex. Brown & Sons 
Hambrecht & Qnist 

Incorporated 

Pradential-Bache 

Securities 

Smith Barney, Harris Upham & Go. 

la corpora tod 

A. G. Edwards & Sons, Inc. 
Robertson, Golman & Stephens 

August, 1983 


Shearson/American Express Inc. 

The First Boston Corporation A. G. Becker Paribas Blyth Eastman Paine Webber 

Incorporated Incorporated 

Dillon, Read & Go. Inc. Donaldson, Lufkin & Jenrette Drexel Burnham Lambert 

Securities Corporation Incorporated 

E. F. Hatton & Company Inc. Kidder, Peabody & Co. Lehman Brothers Kuhn Loeb 


Incorporated 


Incorporated 


L.F. Rothschild, Unterberg, Towbin 
Wertheim & Go., Inc. 
Montgomery Securities 


Salomon Brothers Inc 
Dean Witter Reynolds Inc. 
Oppenheimer & Go., Inc. 
Thomson McKinnon Securities Inc. 
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U.S. Airline Industry Makes a Comeback 

But Firms’ Recovery Is Weaker Than Some Experts Expected 


By Douglas B. Fcavcr 

Wtakmgum Pea Service 

NEW YORK — After three cos' 
secotive year? of record losses, the 
U.S. airline iodnstry is making a 
comeback. Bat it is weaker than 
some experts had expected and sev- 
eral companies appear to be in 
trouble. 

“If s a mixed bag," a U.S. official 
■aid, noting SUCh An omalies as A 
S49.7-nriIfion second-quarter oper- 
ating profit at Pan American 
World Airways — long considered 
i troubled company — and a $50.9- 
million operating loss at Delta Air- 
gnes, which for years has enjoyed a 
reputation as stable, well managed 
and consistently profitable. 

Adding uncertainty are ques- 
tions of how well individual carri- 
ers will respond to the challenges 
posed by deregulation, whether 
they wiQ add more flights and seats 
than the network can absorb and 
the potential drain on profitability 
of ermtfniiing fare wars. 

“Indications are that [secood- 
qnartcr] airline results are poorer 
man an tic ipa ted/’ said H. Cart 
Munson, vice president of strategic 
piunmff g far Boa og C omm er ci al 
Airplane Qx, a unit of Boeing Co. 

The Air Transport Association 
of America is predicting that the 
indnstry will be profitable ibis year 
for the first time in four years, but 
♦hat p resumes that a strong third 
quarter and a minimally damaging 
fourth quarter will be enough to 
overcome a record first-quarter loss 
Of 5650 milKrtn, 

History is of little help in fore- 
casting what the industry will do, 
because this is the first economic 
recovery since the airlines were giv- 
en the right to charge what they 
want, fly where they want and re- 
fuse to fly where they don’t want to 
80- 

In years past analysis looked at a 
monolithic industry il««» tradition- 
ally followed the economy out of 
recessions — as soon as the airlines 
coold get fare and service changes 
a ppro v ed by the Qvil Aeronautics 
Board. Now, airlines can devise 
their own strategies without check- 
ing first with the government 

“One of the big differences be- 
tween now and when the industry 
was regulated is that cost control 
has become very important,” said 
Daniel P. Kaplan, director of the 
CAB’S office of economic analysis. 
‘The CAB isn’t there to protect the 
inefficient carriers anymore." 

Moreover, well mtmagfrf carriers 
can seek specialized segments of 
the market and prosper, as People 
Express has proven with its no- 
Frill*, low-fare approach and de- 
spite its primitive reservation sys- 
tem. 

Edwin L Calodny, chairman of 
Washington-based IJSAir, one of 
the that has performed ex- 
tremely well with a conservative 
but consistent growthpolicy since 
deregulation, said, “The relative 
^long-term) strength of the industry 
is going to be influenced not only 
by the present players, but also by 
how active new entrants become.” 


Mr. Colodny also said that a ma- 
jor question affecting recovery is 
whether there will be enough pas- 
sengers to soak up new capacity. 
Piedmont Airlines has recently 
based a major expansion at Balti- 
more-Wasbington International 
and United Amines has announced 
plans for growth at San Francisco 
International. 

Several industry experts inter- 
viewed t h*"k traffic growth has 
peaked. “We’re expecting the third 
quarter to come in weak as far as 
traffic goes, because yields are go- 
ing to be much improved over last 
year,” said a West Coast analyst 
“We knew it was going to take 
some time to absorb the (new) ca- 
pacity; they may be putting it in a 
little bit faster than would be pru- 
dent." 

The airlines customarily do well 
in the second and third quarters, 
buttressed as they are by summer 
vacation travel, thus, lares have 
“firmed for the moment,” in the 
ai ptw- m i gn of one airline execu- 
tive, meaning that other airlines 
don’t have to match Pan An’s S99 
fares. But ft is agreed that big bar- 
gains for the careful shopper w£D 
reappear in the autumn, another 
factor which makes forecasting di- 
cey. 

“We could see some selective 
brash fire fare wars,” said Mr. Co- 
lodxxy. 

“If everybody’s back to $99 fares 
it makes it a disaster,” said Mr. 
Moason. 

The $99 fare is gone for the mo- 
ment, but discount tickets s&Q re- 
main an e x traordinarily important 
factor in (he airline profii-and-kxs 
picture. Between 85 and 90 percent 
of all airline passengers are flying 
on some kind of a discount, the Air 
Transport Association 
and the discounts average 46 per- 
cent off full fare. Discounts are no 
longer the province of just the vaca- 
tion traveler; business travel offices 
aggressively search for them as 
wdL 

When all the second-quarter re- 
sults arc in, according to prelimi- 
nary numbers developed by the as- 
sociation. industrywide operating 
profit wifl be between $80 million 
and $90 mflhpn, down from last 
year’s $123-nriflion second-quarter 
profit. 

But last year’s second quarter 
was not enough to save the industry 
from its worst annual performance 
ever, a STSSA-rafiKaa operating 
lots cn $36.4 trillion in revenue. 

This yen, the association pre- 
dicts, the industry wiD sKp ^ 
into the black with a profit of at 
least $200 millian and pe r haps as 
much as $800 rmTKnn “That’s a 
broad range, but these things are 
extremely sensitive," said George 
James, chief economist far the as- 
sociation. 

Mr. James also is not ecstatic 
with the r etu rn the industry is 
achieving. “We should be doing 
between S2-biSion and S2J-bSfioD 
profit an $40 billion m sales to 
average the profit margin of the 
rest of U-S. industry,” Ire said. 


Swedish Export Firms 
Expect Record Profits 


By Richard Wallis 

STOCKHOLM — Sweden’s 
main export companies are h e a rtin g 
for record profits tins year, build- 
ing up a huge trade surplus and 
hoping to write an economic suc- 
cess story for the country less than 
ayear after a major currency deval- 
uation. 

Share analysis are expecting av- 
erage profit increases of 60 percent 
by the main companies quoted on 
the Stockholm Stock Exchange, 

, and the bourse is booming in an- 
ticipation of int erim results. 

fthat makes Swedish companies 
among the most profitable in the 
wodd in some sectors is the cost 
advantages reaped from October's 
16-pcxcent devaluation of the kro- 
na and the continuing surge of the 
U-S-doflar. 

The Swedish forestry industry 
does its invoices m dollars, and the 
US. market is the main foreign one 
for automakers such as Volvo and 
Saab-Scama, both erf which are re- 
porting big sales increases. Biotech- 
nology and chemicals are two other 
sectors reporting full order books 
in Sweden’s export-led recovery. 

The success of Swedish exporters 
is reflected in a trade surplus of 
9.45 billion kronor ($1.18 billion) 
in the first half of tins year — triple 
that for the corresponding period 
of 1982. 

Sfiren Andersson, chief econo- 
mist at Spaxbankemas Bank, said 
he was convinced that the export 
boom would continue even when 
oaporu started dm winter. 
He predicted in an interview that 
the year would end with a trade 
surplus of 9 Irfllion kronen and a 
baJance-of-payments deficit cm the 
current account of 10 bflKoo kro- 
nor. 

This compares with the govern- 
ment’s revised budget forecast, 
made in April, of an 18B-b0Hon- 
kronor current account deficit and 
a 1 -billion-kronor trade deficit. 
Ihe ennent account deficit is now 
due basically to the cost of servic- 
ing Sweden’s foreign debt; two 
years ago h was caused by Swe- 
den’s imp or tin g more than it ex- 
ported. 

“For the first time in' 10 years, 

. Sweden is on its way to balancing 
its bodes,” Mr. Andersson said, | 
stressing that his forecast was 
based on a fairly gloomy interna- 
tional outlook for 1984. 

However, the record profits that 
Swedish export companies are 
heading for tins year coold cause 
problems in the long run, according 


to share analysts and bankers. 
Their m| ™ worry is mflarirm »nd 
the possibility that unions could 
fud it by demanding a share of the 
profits when negotiations begin on 
next year’s wages. 

The experts stressed that infla- 
tionary wage settlements could de- 
prive Swedish exporters of the 
competitive edge gained through 
su cc es sive devaluations. The krona 
has been devalued 45 percent since 
1977. 

Stig Maim, bead of the Swedish 
trade union confederation LO, has 
demanded so 12-percent rise for 
his members in 1984. The minister 
of economy and budget, KjeQ-Olof 
Feldt, has said that such an in- 
crease would be incompatible with 
his target of bringing inflation 
down to 4 percent in 1984, form 9 
percent now. 

Snm> economists lhiwtr tint ih. 

only way the government wiD be 
able to meet that target will be 
through a revaluation of the krona, 
though they do not think such a 
move necessary. 

Some analysis think the govern- 
ment will try to win over organized 
labor and keep wage rises low by 
revaluing the crown early in 1984 
and by pushing through a program 
of union-controlled investment 
funds. 

Others, like Mr. Andersson, 
think that the Social Democrats 
wfll have to combine a revaluation 
with a commitment to keep down 
unemployment — now 3.5 percent 
of the wrek force — to secure LG’s 
cooperation. 

Sweden had a net currency in- , 
flow of 910 sriQion kronor in July, 
and 200 millioo came in during the 
first week of Augnst. There was a 
net outflow of L$2 bifiion in Jolyi 
1981 

Most Of the turnaround seems to 
be due to increased exports, but the 
figures could also indicate the start 
of pressure on the kronor by specu- 
lators counting on a revaluation, 
bankers said. 
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Industry experts, granted ano- 
nymity, were unanimous in giving 
American Airlines the highest 
marks for iwwing the Hmltengec of 
deregulation and fighting through 
a recession. 

“Look at what they started out 
with,” one noted. “A long-haul 
route structure, a strong presence 
in the Northeast, and too many 
jumbo jets,” the antithesis of re- 
gional carriers such os USAir and 
Piedmont that have succeed ed in 
deregulation by strengthening hub* 
and-spoke operations and using 
smaller planes to connect big dries 
with little ones. 

American gradually shifted its 

emphasis from the Northeast to 
Dallas-Fon Worth, where it now 
has a formidable hab-and-spoke 
structure. It has been working to 
reduce the proportion ofjumbojeu 
in its fleet. It initiated Super Saver 
fares, started the frequent-flyer 
programs and has been aggressive- 
ly selling its Sabre computer reser- 
vations system to travel agents 
across the nation. 

American won the second -quar- 
ter sweepstakes with an operating 


Western Airlines is currently 
high on the analysis' worry list, 
followed to a lesser extent by Con- 
tinental. Republic and Eastern, not 
necessarily in that order. Western 
had a loss of $20.5 million in the 
sttxn tri quarter. Continental was 
$14 million in the red; Republic 
incured a loss of $273 million, and 
Eastern's loss was SI 1 .8 million. 

Trans World Airlines had been a 
short-term favorite with Wall 
Street analysts, then showed a 
$1 3. 5- million operating loss in the 
second quarter in contrast to a 
54.6-miQioa profit a year earlier. 
“At this point we're not sure wc 
understand whatever phenomenon!, 
was at work here,* 1 said TWA : 
spokesman Jerry Cosley. “We’re 
not at aO pleased with these re- 
sults.” 

There was unanimity among 
those interviewed that, somewhere 
along the way, there wiD be another 
airline failure or two, although no- 
body sees that in the short term. 


profit of $57.1 million, up from a 1 
SI7.4-rmUion profit a year earlier. 

But that was not as surprising as 
Fan Am’s showing. Its S49.7-mfl- 

il is a remarkable turnaround from 
a 541.2-milGon operating loss a : 
year earlier. 

A Pan Am official worried pri- 
vately at that tnw th?u persistent 
rumors of bankruptcy were driving 
the travel agents to book passen- 
gers away from the carrier, just as 
happened to Braniff in the weeks 
before its bankruptcy. 

Then Pan Am began to do the 
things it had to do; it redesigned its 
route structure into a domestic-in- 
ternational hub-and-spoke at John 
F. Kennedy International in New 
Yoric, raised money and heavily ad- 
vertised those $99 fares, making it 
impossible for travel agents not to 
book them Pan Am gets high 
marks from industry analysts. 

Delta was the biggest surprise at 
the other end of the spectrum. It 
reported a $S0.9-tmDion second- 
quarter operating loss this year- 
, compared with a $34 .9-milliaq op- 
erating profit in the second quarter 
of 1982. 

When deregulation came, “Delta 
had what everybody else was trying 
to create,” said one analyst “But 
they were a little loo big" and re- 
ceived appwtn * e n i wj irtil inn par. 
Ocularly from Piedmont Della has 
also been in that it has 

adhered strictly to a no-layoff po- 
licy, which has added to its operat- 
ing costs. 

Delta is by no regarded as 
threatened. However, that state- 
ment cannot be made for some oth- 
er carriers. 
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CROSSWORD 


PEANUTS 


THEYWKECmi6TO 
GET OUT OF THE JAR.- 


( COOKIES 6 ET \ 
CLAUSTRORWBlA, TOO,] 

V vou know' 


BOOKS 


MOON DELUXE 


real and comforting than the vague 
and vague pain of h um a n relations. 

Making human contact m 



ACROSS 

1 Tams and 
derbies 
5 Insect eaters 
10 Gin 

14 Quod 


dum 

15 Awaken 
18 Expansive 

17 Hyena of comics 

18 Perfume of 
roses 

18 Seep 

20 Chess, bridge, 
etc. 

22 Roof Umber 
M Salt Lake City 

team 

25 Pedestal pan 

26 Railroad flares 
29 Silk or velvet, 

e.g- 

33 Mary or John 
Jacob 

34 Present 

35 Tom, Dick and 
Harry 

36 Antonin 
Canute's role 

37 Roman 


agriculture 

38 Angel's fixture 

39 River duck 
48 Shortening 
41 Chromosome 

components 


42 Usual 

44 Next to 

45 Defeat 

46 Study intently 

47 Harsh women 

50 Vexed 

54 Decant 

55 Thoughts 

57 Except 

58 Turn out 

59 “Odyssey" 

sorceress 

60 Song for 
Domingo 

61 Ace, 
deuce, — — 

«2 of light 

63 Gusher 

DOWN 

ISOS 

2 Zone 

3 Thrashes 

a "Enli ghtenin g 
the World” 
figure 

5 Picture 
accessories 

6 Fixed courses 

71ns and 

8 Ore. now 
called 
G.S.U.S.A. 

9 Notches at the 


19 Hit play by 
William 
Gibson 


11 TUmult 

12 Shaping tod 

13 Nobleman 

21 Relative of a 

via 

23 Lime or lemon 
follower 

25 Ventured 

26 Ipso 

27 Poe’s 

House of " 

28 Lieu 

29 Gleeful 

39 One forbidden 
to kiss for 
pleasure 

31 Troubled 

32 Detached 

34 Core 

37 Harvard 

41 Actor Frobe 

43 Just out 

44 Took charge of 

46 Irene's 
concern 

47 Blemish 

48 Length of a 
lunch break 

49 Trick 

56 The elder 
Dumas 

51 Uncommon 

52 Pernicious 

53 Do some 
trading 

56 Dunk 


WHAT 'a 
THAT? 


THE GENERAL THOUGHT IT 
MIGHT AIP PieeSTlObJ TO 
HAl/E MUSIC AT MEALTIME 


" ANY 
REQUESTS 


ANPYCAPP 

CAN I BORROW 'jCXJlT 
ELSCTraCDRJU- TOR A 

couple of hojrs. 

» ERIC?) 


( NO.' VOU \ 

( BROKE J 

>■ ITTHE -SI 
r LAST TIME. 
REMEMBER? j 


' THAT WAS AGES 
, AGO.'iOU MUST 
>- HAVE HAD IT •< 

REPAIRED BVN3W- 


LOOK.IFI BREAK a 
^THSTWE.hp^.:^ 


WIZARD of ID 


© New York Tones, edited by Eugene Malesko. 

DENNIS THE MENACE ~~ 


0Mv-...6erm 
ro&tr / 


comes by for him- The man abandons the 
tentative dinner, wipes the Formica counter 
with a paper towd — he is self-protective, this 
young «um; he doesn’t drink, do any consider- 
able drugs or shrivel with passion — and they 
drive 50 miles out of town toward the Gnu 
Coast. He has feelings but they are chastened 
to muteness; he goes along. 

Sometimes, instead of one woman, two or 
three take the initiative. They notice a young 
man eyeing t he m in a department store and 
surroundmm. They pat mm an the buttocks, 
trfi Kim he's handsome, invite him over. They 
are predators, but frail and touching. Then 
moves are trapisms, plant-roots feeling fen 
water in a desert that’s parched. The men are 
becalmed; the women whistle far a wind and 
fahsileQL 

Mostly, die actum is very small. The stories 
tend to consist of beginning without outings, 
or middles without beginnings or endings; or 
they simply end in mid-gesture. Several do 
have an dement of wry anecdote. In “Monster 
Dear* there is the invasion of the narrator's 
bungalow by an exuberant Amazon; she ends 
up. stealing a newspaper deBvery girl whom, 
with a display of initiative rare for aBarthelme 
character, he bad invited to dinner. In 
“Safeway” the discreet signals made by the 
narrator to induce a woman to pkk him up go 
by the board after some conncaDy elusive fenc- 
ing, when it becomes apparent that she will 
finally go off with a van dnver instead- There is 
pain m the failure but, typically; an exultation 
in once again being immvolved. 

■ “You wave too* Bartbefane writes as they 
separate, “in a quick, jerky movement, then 
step out into thepariemg lot, whistling, looking 
ova- the tops of the sparkling cars for your 
black Mazda.*! The use tf “you" instead of T 

is a device — the French have used it too — to 


“Moon Deluxe" stones — 

which is why the aimless encounters and near 
misses gnaw at us — but it is not s® 
suppressed as mildewed. In the heat. A damp 
doudofprosperity has descended on the can- 
d o fn l p Kim communities of Mississippi 

Alabama. _ . 

Prosperity obscures purposes. What p«J» e 
do knot dear — they run trendy shops, 
perhaps, or work on computers or _ lea£ f r 
universities —but in any case what they do is 
not important enough to identify them. I ne 
weekend is the battleground, but for a war or 
entrenchment, not of position. A 

Prosperity also obscures idea u Lies. One i<.^ 
lorn gfflis given a 517,000 water-blue Peugeot 
for her birthday; she cruises around trying to 
re-ismte an affair with an older man that 
started when she was 13. “We had a httle 
romance,” is the way the narrator puts it 
blankly, blandly. They end up at his apart- 
ment Whether anything much happens is nor 
mentioned; sex would be as unimportant as the 
fumttme or the contents of the refrigerator. 

In fact, furniture and furnishings are what is 
important “You’ve got a gw® 1 coud*’” the 
gHs says, lying on iL She asks for a cream 
soda, but the narrator only has Coke. She asks 
for a Mountain Dew. “You migh t as well ask 
for a Grapette," the narrator says; “Grapette 
kind of went away, I guess. I hate that.” 

In the world that Barthdme evokes with so 
mi«K wit, such an acute ear and so large tit 
desolation, it is not childhood that is lost, ncr 
wwni w wi and passions that rise and decline. It is 
iwn mn w brands. Grapette, like brightness, 
falls from the air. That is his point: There is no 

other brightness. 

RichardEder is on the staff of the Los Angeles 

Times. 




"OF COURSE HEfe NOT AS GOOD-LOOKIN' AS RUFF... 
BUT HE SURE IS NICE-* 


THAT SCRAMBLED WORD GAME 
a by Hand Arnold and Bob Lae 


Unscramble t*ese lour Jumbles, 
one letter u each square, to torm 
tour ordinary words. 


ENSOO 


CROAH 


DROWPE 


YEARTT 




Now arrange the drded letters to 
form the surprise answer, as sug- 
gested by the above cartoon. 


Print answer here: l I X I X A 
(Answers tomorrow) 

Yesterday's I JUTlW « a - BUMPY FAULT CHISEL LOCALE 

Answer How the waitress acted when she spilled the 
gravy— SAUCY 


WEATHER 


EUROPE 


stETHiSI 

mn 


ALaame 

21 

70 

18 

64 

It 

Amsterdam 

2S 

77 

12 

54 

tr 

Athens 

28 

82 

23 

72 

fr 

Selarode 

23 

73 

11 

32 

c 

Berlin 

23 

73 

n 

52 

c 

Brussels 

25 

77 

10 

50 

Ir 

BKIWmf 

23 

73 

12 

54 

c 

Budapest 

24 

75 

n 

52 

tr 

Capaabaasn 

20 

68 

n 

52 

c 

Costa Deism 

30 

86 

23 

73 

tr 

Dublin 

23 

73 

17 

63 

0 

Edlabarah 

20 

68 

16 

61 

0 

Flamce 

29 

84 

14 

57 

fr 

FranWurl 

26 

7? 

9 

61 

tr 

Geneva 

28 

82 

11 

52 

fr 

Halslakl 

15 

S» 

4 

39 

0 

Istanbul 

25 

77 

17 

63 

Ir 

Las Palmas 

23 

73 

21 

70 

0 

Lisbon 

29 

84 

15 

59 

c 

London 

36 

79 

16 

61 

c 

Madrid 

30 

B6 

14 

57 

fr 

Milan 

27 

81 

17 

63 

tr 

Moscow 

16 

61 

9 

48 

fr 

Munich 

23 

73 

8 

46 

fr 

Nice 

27 

11 

21 

70 

fr 

Oslo 

20 

68 

ID 

50 

a 

Paris 

20 

79 

4 

68 

0 

Prawn 

22 

72 

5 

41 

Ir 

Rerklovik 

10 

50 

5 

41 

c 

Rome 

39 

84 

20 

68 

tr 

Stockholm 

16 

61 

13 

55 

a 

Vnalcn 

26 

79 

14 

57 

fr 

Vienna 

23 

73 

1 

46 

Ir 

Warsaw 

23 

72 

7 

<5 

fr 

Zurich 

25 

77 

9 

41 

fr 

MIDDLE EAST 
Ankara 23 72 

13 

55 

0 

Beirut 

30 

B6 

2) 

73 

fr 

Damascus 

34 

93 

16 

61 

fr 

jeruseirni 

29 

84 

16 

61 

fr 

Tel Aviv 

32 

90 

21 

70 

fr 

OCEANIA 

Auckland 

14 

SI 

5 

41 

Ir 

Sydney 

18 

64 

10 

so 

fr 


Bonokok 

5*illtl0 

Hong Kong 

Manila 

New Delhi 

Seoel 

seasonal 

Sinooore 

Taipei 

Tokyo 

AFRICA 

AlgMn 

Cairo 

Cape Town 
CasaManca 


LOW 
C F 
as 77 it 
a* 75 e 
24 75 o 
24 75 r 
24 73 r 
26 79 0 
26 79 C 
28 82 O 

24 75 fr 

25 77 Si 


Algiers 32 90 » 

Cairo 3S 9S 21 

Cape Town IS 9 ! 

Casablanca 24 75 19 

Harare 23 73 B 

Nairobi 21 70 14 

Twit 3D 86 21 

LATIN AMERICA 

Buenos Alr66 M 61 2 

Lima 21 70 14 

Mexico aw 26 79 18 

Nation 33 90 23 

Made Janeiro 22 72 17 

Mo Paulo 20 os 14 

NORTH AMERICA 


Anchorage 

Bosiea 

auneo 

mow 

Detrait 

Hoaottria 

Noustoa 

LHAnwrfti 

Miami 

Minneapolis 

Moefraeri 

New Y«K 

sen Prone isao 

Seattle 

Taranto 

WosbUicton 


REX MORGAN 


I RECEIVED A PHONE CALL T\1 
am TVE SUMMEZ SCHOOL) \ 

ppi»ja»L,SAVwe sue J 
WANTED TO SEE ME 
ABOUT DENISE/ IT FjZ 
UPSET ME/ 1—^. // 




'rr WAS RIGHT AFTER THAT 
WHEN DENISE CAME HOME 
AND X ASKED H£E WHAT * 
SHE HAD PDNE AT SCHOOL, 
WHY THE PBlNCJRU- 
. vwtteDto sbeme/ Jj ^ 


f WH01 SHE DIDN'T MS WEB ME.t-I V 
LOST MY KMF0?/I PIDNY mean 
freer ID Huer H0?/1 LOVE HE£f 






GARFIELD 


\ '1 


9 49 c 

14 58 Ir 
19 67 tr 

16 60 PC 
U 58 PC 
24 75 tr 

23 74 PC 

24 76 PC 

25 77 r 
19 67 PC 

10 50 tr 

17 63 fr 

15 60 tr 
15 59 Ir 

11 S3 tr 
19 67 tr 


aw\ wnm ems 


c— Cloudy. io-4oveYi tr— 4olr;h — hall ; p-ovorcast; pc— P artly cloudy j 
r— rain; oh— s h o wers; sn— sno w; st— *t army 

TUESDAY'S PORE CAST — CHANNEL: SIMM. FRANKFURT; Fair, Temp. 
2*-“ (B2-53I. LONDON: Cloudy. Temp. 24-1 7(7S-U). MUHDiaN«. 
Tama. 30-16 186-411. NEW YORK: Fair. Temo. 26-17 (83-63). PARIS: Fair. 
Temp! 26—13 IMI. HOME: Fair Temp. 30-19M6-66LTTBL AVIV: Fair. 
Temo. 32—22 (90-72). ZURICH: Fair. Temp. 28— 1C (82-4 01., BAH QKOK; 
rnunderaionns. Temo. 32-« (91— 791. t2H2" 

3B—27 (16—81). MANILA! Rain. Temp. 38—32 (82—73). SEOUL: Fair. Tama. 
Sl2J(9?l73l SINGAPORE: Fair. Temo. 31-27 (88-01). TOKYO; Showers. 
Temp. 27—35 (81—7711. 


Intprimi par Offprint, 73 rue de TEvangile, 75018 Paris 


Sotutkm to Previous Puzzle 


□dh □ Bang □□□□ 
DGQQ B0BI1B DOOH 
□BHBBGBBEQ DBB0 
□DQUCB QI3QE3BB 
□□□□□ BUG 

BBC3B BBaaBciaon 
ciianH BanoiQn] □□□ 
□nm mom amm □□□ 
□mm QnmHom aana 

□□□□□□0B0 U0QB 

□mm oammci 

□B 0 SBGO mQ 00 DB 
□maa BBHaimmEnmE 

□ nail BMB BQUD 

□□an maon sana 



MMm 


. $i*.\ 

mssm 


Other Markets 


% 15 


Closing Prices in local currenc i es 


Broken Mil P 

Coles 

CSR 


Union Leaders in Britain 

Urge Support for Airfeiis 

Reuters 

LONDON — Britain’s Trades 


meat and state-owned British Air- 
ways cm Monday to support the 
planned European A-32Q Airbus. 

It said the plane is vital to Brit- 
ain’s aerospace industry as a part- 
ner in tiie six-nation Airbus consor- 
tium and that the project would' 
give the European aerospace indus- 
try a base from which to compete 
with the United Slates in world 
dvQ-aviatioo markets. 




By Robert Byrne 

I N the defensive system that 
Akesom used against the 
quiet, positional 4 Q-B2 varia- 
tion of the Nitnz^IodiaiL.the 
current trend is away from 
counterattack with 1 1. . JN-K5; 
12 Q-B2, P-KB4 because 13 N- 
Kl, followed by 14 P-B3, re- 
pulses the adventure, and the 
advanced black KBP may 
prove to be a weakness. 

Instead of 14. . JN-NI, witii 
the plan of . IS... J4-B3 and 
16..S-QN5, Akesson could 
have guarded bis KN2 square 
hy 14. . .Q-Bl, thus preventing 
15P-Q5. • 

The Swede's 17. . .P-R4 
looked strange in view of 
White’s impending attack on 
the kingride, but he had in' 
mmd aggressive countoplay. 

Hotfs 24 N-B2 was no pawn 
sacrifice because 24. . .PxP; 25 
PxP, NxP?; 26 N-N4I costs 
Black a piece. , 

Akesson could not well get 
the rooks off, after. 28 B-Bl, 
with 28. . J?xP; 29 PxP. RxR; 


CHESS 


30 RxR, RxRch; 31 QxR, since 

31. . -P-R6 (31. . iN-N2?; 32 Q- 
K7!); 32 P-B51, MP; 33 
NxRP dearly favors White. 

Accqiting Akesson’s knight 
sacrifice with 28. J^-N6 by 29 
PxN, PxNP; 30 N-R3, BxN; 31 
PxB, QxRP; 32 Q-02; PxP; 33 
Q-KN2, Q-RS1 would have led 
to undear ptey, so Hort dc- 
dmed it with 29 R-B3. 

Anyway, Akesson could not 
back off with 29. . .N-B4 be- 
cause 30 P-K4, N-Q5; 31 PxP!. 
N-R2; 32 NxPi, NxRch; 33 
PxN. Q-N2; 34 NxP, RxP; 35, 
K-Rl, R-<51; 36 B-N2! re- 
covers the exchange with a win- 
ning two-pawn advantage for 
While. 

Accordingly,. Akesson 
pressed on with 29. . .N-N5 
(29. . JP-K57; 30 PxN, PxR; 31 
QxN, RPxP; 32 NxP/ 3, B-N5;. 
33 Q-N5 wins for White), but 
after 30 P-K41, Q-R4, the 

Czech collected the rent with 31 
PxN. 

. Akesson's position was now 
hopeless^ and after Us hosren- 


HOHT'WMTe 

PoolthMi after 2S ... N-N5 
does time-pressure blunder, 
34. . .N-B3?; 35 BxQ. he gave 
up. 

NDBDWMAN DEFENSE 


DUB QN-QJ 

UKBrQl KBrBl 
MP-qrri tun 
16FOS PJH 

SSP 

18K4Q Ml 


Canadian Stock Markets a^lz 

Prices In Canotflan cents unless marked S 


Toronto 


HMiLawCtOHCa'ee 


Pravfoao :«neAi 


1874 
8171i 

nan: 

- logo; 

H.CL: not quoted; NA,: ool | U2*t 
ovelkMe; M: oxdtvfcfand. [ IOAS3 


IW 



Sydney • 
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ANI 
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SPORTS 


U.S. Track Stars Experience the 2 Sides of Helsinki 

for Stepe Scott, 1, 500-Meter Defeat 
*'*dl*& a Failed Quince at the Spotlight 


3* 

Alices 


4 '- came through at dear as a Hdsinld 

,J “ . Of* sunrise here at the World Track 


H 


By Scott Osda 

lor .4jqjefa Tima Service 

HELSINKI — Onefeefing that 


iiSi ®tu 

a and Field Championships was how 
ao much this meet meant in the afh- 


■‘Ted 


Teles. 

After all, this was the first time. 
since 1972 that the world's best 


' vo scuto . 

3Cd.h rtmners, jumpers and throwers had 

p, ***, gathered in one stadium. By Corn- 
el f.vi i 


States, a lot of people are unaware 
that he is a walking, running dicb 6 
— a sportsman, a gentleman and 
an old-fashioned fierce comp etitor. 

True to his image, Scott offered 
no excuses, reafamg that this was a 
no-excuses track meet. 

"He [Cnm] is definitely No. 1," 
Scon said. ‘This was die major race 
of the year and it doesn’t matter 
what happens the zest of dm year, 
hem be No. 1 and m be No. 2. It 
doesn't matter if I bleak a allion 



1 star-studded event 
t meet, the 1500 
a chance to wipe 


\P BT Pwe, 


met 


■'LL 


power to Mm.* 

A most sporting attitude for a 
man who had just missed the op- 
portunity of a lifetime. 

Consider: For the last six years, 
Soott has been best mOer m the 
United Stales. He has the world’s 
second and fourth fastest 
mile times and the fifth fastest 1500 
meters time. Last year he lost just 
one race, when be was ill, and was 
ranked second in the wadd to 
Gram. 

Yet Scott has never been over- 
burdened with recognition. 

"Steve won’t talk about tins,” 
said his coach. Lea MOkr, "hut I 
think there is a tendency for people 


PFrets^ ^ stronger than Steve Soott, who 

“'^eeaw?^ same here ready to dance. 

leu ’ Rwnrmg in possibly the most 

- but ^ ixmmedtive and star-studd 

‘w!. I 2 m tfeTWwm 

a. i^ti' meters, Scott um ■ wm* . ■« 

,out a runner's lifetime of obscurity, 
of Mag. md he was ready. * 

Never more confident and coo- imletI “ 
ditionod arwl detennmed, Ameri- 
ca's all-time greatest miler came 
». here capectmg to kidc some butt 
x ■ But when it was over, Scott was 

'J.,' J ywihifc. the kickee, finishing a game second 
'■',4 J® Steve Cram, the latest model to 

' ‘ . joD off Britain’s Chariots of Fire 

- 7 *: assembly line. 

k In a slowpaced race, Scott spot- . ... .. , 

aottf^ted Cram too large a lead dowiTthe tosh^ihun. 

, j*® (fat * stretch, and “I couldn’t reel him Milkr points out that Scott was 
± * “R’e b ■ in.” die national mile ehampUrm when 

*•* run^' • That is not how Scott had envi- he was at the Umverstiy of Cafifor- 

*> Kid ^ n J sioned the race over the last few ma, at Irvine, bat the athletic do- 

^och wJ months as he carefully piowinH hie partment gave its outstanding arh- 
j be as unnap^, ' training and mapped out strategies lete award to an unranked tennis 
ents every conceivable style and player. And Soott lives in Arizona 

.:.u- — o «■»-• — now, but has never received (he 

state’s Amateur Athlete of the Year 
award. 

Sunday’s race was his chance to 
run out of the shadows into the 
spotlight. "Scott’s day may have 
come," the magazine Track & Field 
News said it in its pre-meet issue. 
The world was watching, including 
a good number of Americans who 
tune into track about once every 
four years. 


__ # _ _ and 

- J fumisW? pace of race. How confident was 
$oi j erofLr Scott going in? 

•’ She ”iiks J* - “I’d seen myself coming across 
onU hi&C^pt -the finish line,. and I had imagfiwt 
‘ “You nnghj 3l - 'what I would do on the victory 
» Jtnuera^ -r' -lap,” Scott said. "Some of the run- 
• fue* | A -ners in this nux thought they had a 
Binbelmen^ chance to win, but I really feh I was 
jwete ear and «r -€°mg to win the race. I truly be- 
-•‘•lidbood , Juu|L“** d iL ‘ 

r -mi rise and ts/' Since Scott is not die most highly 
irjwite. lilt Publicized trade star in the United 
pomtTc ’ 



For Mary Decker, Her Double Victory 
Evened a Score With Soviet Runners 


Steve Soott 

. . -the pain of second 

"I gave it my best shot,” Scott 
said with a smile. *Tve got nothing 
to fed sony or disappointed for. 
It’s a little bit of a letdown, but now 
I think I have the incentive to go 
out and prove something-” 


. By James Dunaway 

New York Times Anver 

HELSINKI — In 1974, at a 
trade meet in Moscow, 15-year-old 

Mary Decker became so enraged 

when a Soviet relay runner dbowed 
bo- off the trade during a race that 
she threw the relay baton at ha 
opponent. 

Sunday, at the World Track and 
Field Championships, Decker 
showed she has found a better way 
to deal with Soviet runners who try 
to posh her around on die trade. 
She outruns them. 

For the second time in five days, 
Decker fought back from a last-lap 
challenge by a Soviet runocr to win 
a world championship. Last 
Wednesday, it was the 3 .000-meter 
run. Sunday, it was the 1,500-meter 
run, which she won with a brilliant 
stretch drive after being passed and 
cat off by Zamira Zaytseva of the 
Soviet Union on the final turn. 

Decker's two victories hoe will 
almost cer tainly make her Ameri- 
ca’s favorite as the US. athletes 
prepare for the 1 984 Olympics next 
summer in Los Angeles. But she 
has been an American favorite be- 
fore. 

Then she was "tittle Mary Deck- 
er,” a pigtatied child prodigy of 
running who began competition at 
11 in California. 

At 12, she was training — and 
racing — as hard and as often as 
any grown-up. By 14, she was an 
indoor-record holder and a sea- 
soned inte rnational veteran, given 
a serious chance for an Olympic 
medal at Montreal in 1976, when 
she would still be 17. 

But the chance never name. A 
teen-ager’s body is not made for 
two-frday interval workouts, nor 
for week-in, week-out, world-class 
track cootoetition. Inevitably, there 
woe injuries; for most of 1976, 
Decker was hardly able to walk, 
much less run. 


Ha home life offered little rdief. 
In 1974, her parents were divorced, 
and ha mother west to work full 
time to support herself and May. 

In 1977, she learned what was 
causing most of ha kg troubles: a 
tittle-known ailment fallal “com- 
partment syndrome,” in which the 
calf muscles, expanding in re- 
sponse to exercise, are squeezed by 
their sheaths, causing intense pain. 
Dick Quax, the 1976 Olympic 
5,000-meter stiver medatisi from 
New Zealand, had solved the same 
problem through surgery. If 
worked for Decker, too, and Quax 
became ha coach. 

Her problems were not over. She 
attended the University of Colora- 
do for a year, won the naAwat 
collegiate cross-country champion- 
ship, then dropped out of scbooL In 

1980 she won the 1,500-meta 
Olympic Trials, but was prevented 
from competing in Moscow be- 
cause of the U's. boycott of the 
Games. Two weeks after the Olym- 
pics ended. Decker set a U.S. re- 
cord of 3:59.43, but she finished 50 
meters behind the Soviet Olympic 
champion, Tatyana Kaaoskma. 

Since 1982, Decker has been the 
terror of the track, setting world 
records for the mile, the 5,000 me- 
ters and the 10,000 meters, as well 
as U.S. records for 800, 1,500 and 
3,000 meters. 

In Helsinki she protected ha pri- 
vacy by staying m a hotel ratber 
than ai the "village” where most of 
the 1,500 athletes who competed 
here were quartered. To concen- 
trate on her races, she says, “I’ve 
isolated myself hoe as much as 1 
could.” 

For two decades the Soviet wom- 
en woe the best female distance 
runners in the world, bat by run- 
ning them into the ground here. 
Decker has achieved ha goals for 
the year. 

She has also caused ha rivals, 



Pan Am Games Begin 
Before Overflow Crowd 


Mary Decker 
. . .winning the 3,000 meters 

the Russians, to reassess their rac- 
ing strategy. Said Zaytseva after 
Sunday’s race, "I think we will have 
to change our tactics.” 

After ha victory here Sunday, 
Decker said: “I came here to leant 
bow to race, to ran weQ and uy to 
do my best and Tve done that. And 
1 think what I’ve done here is going 
to give other American runners 
more confidence.” 


By Frank Litsky 

New York Tunes Service 

CARACAS — The ninth Pan 
American Games has begun with 
pageantry that for the moment 
made onlookers forget the prob- 
lems of this quadrennial sports 
competition in getting this far. 

Civilian workmen and soldiers 
worked through Saturday night 
and Sunday morning to complete 
preparations at the Central Univer- 
sity’s Olympic Stadium. Late Sun- 
day afternoon, the stadium was the 
site for opening ceremonies that 
attracted an overflow crowd of 

more than 20,000 and most of the 
4,000 athle tes from 36 countries. 

Among those at the ceremonies 
woe Juan Antonio Samaranch of 
Spain, president of the Internation- 
al Olympic Committee; William £ 
Simon, president of the U.S. Olym- 
pic Committee; and Beta Ueber- 
roth, president erf the Los Angeles 
Olympic Organizing Committee 
for the 1984 Games. The three met 
by chance Saturday afternoon in 
the athletes’ village in nearby 
Guarenas. 

Four reporters woe leaving the 
budding housing the U.S. team 
when Samaranch and Ueberroth, 
touring the village, walked by. Just 
as the two men stopped to talk with 
the reporters, Simon returned from 
lunch at the village cafeteria. 

Samaranch asked about reports 
that the living quarters in the vil- 
lage were overcrowded, dirty, and 
imfinkti*ri. Simon told him that 
while problems existed, they were 
not severe. 

Simon did not mention that sev- 
eral U.S. male softball players had 
moved from the village to a com- 
fortable apartment hotel down- 
town. Several Canadian athletes 
moved to another bold. 

Before the meeting with Samar , 
anch, Stmon played down the prob- 
lems of the uncompleted village. 

"You recognize that countries in 
Latin America function at a differ- 
ent tempo from us,” he said. "So 


you accept things that aren’t fin- 
ished. This place needs a scrubbing. 
It’ll be cleaned up. It's not a hard- 
ship.” 

Then, using an imnwi.it meta- 
phor for amateur athletes. Simon 
said: “The athletes aren't com- 
plaining. They’re all pros.” 

In the opening ceremonies, Pres- 
ident Luis Herrera Campins of 
Venezuela presided. There was the 
usual flag-raising, torch-carrying 
an [hems and hymns, oath-taking in 
behalf of athletes and officials and 
the freeing of doves. Then came 
performances by bands, dance 
groups, and gymnasts. 

The final torch-bearer was Fran- 
cisco Rodriguez of Venezuela, a 
Pan American boxing champion. 

The largest contingent here by 
far is the 575 or so athletes from the 
United States. And as usual, the 
United States is expected to win the 
most gold medals and the most 
total nwtaU Its major challenger is 
expected to be Cuba, which has 
entered 163 athletes. 

The Cubans are especially strong 
in boxing, fencing, and weight lift- 
ing. The boxing finals on Aug. 28. 
the final day of competition, seem 
sure to be a highlight of the compe- 
tition. The United States and Cuba 
are expected to share most of the 
gold medals in boxing. 

The boxing starts on Tuesday. 
There was no competition on Sun- 
day. Competition began Monday 
in basketball, baseball, fencing, 
field hockey, judo, shooting soc- 
cer. soft bait tennis, and weight lift- 
ing In all, 25 sports will be contest- 
ed here. 

■ First Medals Awarded 

Eric Buljung and Pat Spurgin of 
the United States captured the first 
two individual gold medals of the 
Games Monday, The Associated 
Press reponed from Caracas. 

Buljung was first in men's free 
pistol, and Spurgin was first in the 
women's air rifle event. Venezuela 
won the team gold medal in free 
pistol 


■MttiftAcLii 


Dallas Cowboys: Erecting Barriers Around a Tarnished Image 


By Paul Attner 

Washington Post Serrice 

THOUSAND OAKS, California 
— Autograph seekers who once 
- waited patiently outside the donni- 
^ tones at the Dallas Cowboys crain- 

7 ' — mg camp now are kept away by 

JL 1 ] wooden barriers and rigns warning 
V i “authorized personnel only." 

, „ For the first time in years, curfew 

JL A 1 -is being checked regularly. No ex- 
A 1 /-'.coses are bring accepted Tor 1 lardy'’ 
. "r — ■ .} appearances at meetings or doc- 
tors’ appointments. 

Competition far positions, once 
«ua afterthought at camp, is strong 
Ten reserves; mdndipg quarter- 
^ f _ back Gary Hogeboom. were to 
rt . t , start Monday night's preseason 

Psmmiiirt'- 1 8 ame a 8 ainsl Los Angeles 
Rams. Regular quarterback Danny. 
White had a terse “no comment” 
when asked about the switch, and 
the Cowboys have a dandy quartex- 
xjv-.-j.Mwsrs bade controversy brewing 




:• Si" 


’Don’t read anything into the 
lineup changes,” says Coach Tom 
Landry, who obviously wants ev- 
erything posable read into those 
moves. 

The presence here of a former 
FBI agent turned director of securi- 
ty is a drily reminder of the team's 
other troubles. Published reports 
finked five players (Tony Dorsett, 
Harvey Matin, Tony HrD, Ron 
Springs, Lsjny Bethea) to cocaine 
investigations in Dallas. None of 
the five has been charged, but pub- 
licity resulting from the allegations 
tarnished tire all-impaiiant Cow-- 
boys image and led to the construc- 
tion of the barriers, which are in- 
tended to keep away “unde- 
sirables” from the plasms’ living 
quarters. 

Any players using drugs have 
been warned to sod: hdp immedi- 
ately. Otherwise; “We are going to 
seek them out, confront them and 


solve the problem,” says General 
Manager Tex Schramm. “It’s a pos- 
itive approach. We jest aren’t going 
to tolerate it" 

This is Camp Cowboy, affection- 
aldy nicknamed Fort Landry. 

Frustration over three straight 
losses in the National Football 
Conference title game prompted 
Landry to re-evaluate his methods. 
So what if Dallas has been in the 


Dextor Gfinkscale). And he got the 
drug turmoil, which dominated the 
camp’s opening days (Martin was 
greeted by 17 reporters when he 
arrived). That turmoil refuses to 
subside, much to the players’ dis- 
may. 

“Football used to be fun,” said 
Martin. “Yon conld have a pure, 
old-fashioned good time . You still 
want to win and go to the Super 


or who have admitted under testi- 
mony that they bought drugs- But 
the Dallas problems have received 
far more national publicity, even 
though no Cowboy has been arrest- 
ed. 

Says receiver Drew Pearson: 
"No question tire image has been 
hut. A lot of people out there axe 
waiting for the Cowboys to fall, for 
bad thmgs to happen to us. We’ve 


been dropped years ago. He or- 
dered a halt to posttoudbdown end 
zone spiking and celebration 
dances. Then he announced the 
lineup changes. 

Even Landry admits he isn’t sure 
how his veterans will react “It’s 
been a btde tough on them because 
you get used to a pattern and that’s 
been changed," he said. “We con- 
centrated more on details this sum- 


wiltU 11 ■ j|4^ ri mi in me m * . , — — — — 

nlavdCi 16 of the last 17-veare. Bowl, but so m any arff erent thmgs jgol this image, Americas Team, mer. Take a pass pattern. You 
mdudine 12 nmeanmees inrftt come into play nw-TTmakes you and so forth. It put us h%h on the thmky 6 u£aowhowitwixts.buiif 
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conference championship game? 
Any season that doesn’t include a 
Super Bowl is considered a failure 
by the Cowboys. The result: a 
tougher approach, as exemplified 
by Landry’s pledge to “keep tight- 
ening down the screws arid keep 
squeezing until it comes out the 
other end.” 

Landry wanted a camp without 
distractions. Instead, he got con- 
tract holdouts (Everson Walls, 


really want to hurry up and get out 
of the game.” 

A Cowboys’ official complained 
last week that “people rally didn’t 
care if Tony Peters or Rots 
Browner or Pete Johnson are in 
trouble. Bat if Tony Dorsett or 
Harvey Martin is involved, then itfs 
bignews." 

Certainly, other teams such as 
the Redskins and Beogals have 
players who either have been for- 
mally charged with drug offenses 


pedestaL When we do mess up or 
slip a little, it’s really bloated in the 
papers. 

“But I guarantee that this will 
not be the dord around here. It will 
be cleaned up, straightened out and 
it won’t happen again.” 

At Camp Cowboy, there is an 
ongoing search fog- leadership and 
disoplme. During the past offsea- 
son, some veteran players com- 
plained to Landry and Schramm, 


you try to explain it, you can’t 
You’Ve taken it for granted. We’ve 
reviewed why it worts. 

“Has it heat a success? Check 
with me in January. If we make tire 
Super Bond, it has been.” 

Receiver Butch Johnson, who no 
longer can do his California Quake 
dantx after a touchdown reception, 
says, “For so many years, we had 
gotten so much publicity and we 
were so successful that we had got- 


Denny Wins 7th Straight, 5-1 Defeat of Cardinals 


asking them to get tougba. The ten away from the team concept. It 
players were concerned about the became all T and not “we. He 





Compiled by Oar Stuff From Dupatthes 

PHILADELPHIA — Greg 
3 Chess drove in three runs with a 
it .^triple and a sacrifice fly and John 
Denny won his seventh straight de- 
cision Sunday to lead the Philadd- 
Fhdfies to a 5-1 victory over 
$L Louis Cardinals. 

The triumph gave the Phils an 8 - 
4 record over their last 12 games — 
all against National League East 
contenders — and kept them U 6 
■games ahead of second-place Pitts- 
h. 

ife’re not hurting anywhere,” 
v.-« £ • said P hiladelp hia's interim manag- 
, v! ; ’ a, Paul Owens, who is 17-10 since 
j taking ova from Pat Corraks. 
g> : ‘ “We’re in good shape and we're 
tlf- p rested. . . . So we have no excuses.” 
r ]“ Denny (13-5), who has not last 
£'■ i' since July 8 , scattered 10 hits while 
i- striking out seven and walking 
, ■ ; ^ none in his eight inning s. He gave 
J?.‘ r -«- up a run in the eighth, when David 
w . . Green-singled and lata scored an a 
l i f. single by Ozzie Smith, 
g:- Mets 5, Cubs 2 

- In New Yodt, George Foster 
I' ; broke an 0-for-13 slump with Us 
~ :J , "■ 1 0th career grand slam and Ed 
i *r, Lynch (8-7) and Jesse Orosco ocun- 


Atlanta in the NL West Valen- 
zuela (12-6) went the first 7% in- 
nings, with Nkdeafner getting Us 
sixth save. 

Padres 10, Reds 9 
In Cincinnati, Terry Kennedy’s 
RBI single in the 10th scored the 

BASEBALL ROUNDUP 

go-ahead ran off Tom Hume (1-5) 
as San Diego twice erased four-nm 
Cincinnati leads and beat the Reds, 
10-9. 

Giants 5, Astros 2 
In Houston, Jeff Leonard had 
three hits, including his 15th 
homer, to help San Francisco and 
starter Mark Davis (2-3) to a 5-2 
victory, ending the Astros’ four- 
game warning streak. Gary LaveDe 
retired nine of the 10 mm he faced 
to record Us 14th save of the year. 

Orioles 2, White Sox I 

In the American League; in Chi- 
cago, Joe Nolan singled in the tie- 
breaking nm with one out in the 
ninth inmng to give Baltimore a 2-1 
victory over the White Sax. The 
Orioles’ Soott McGregor (15-5) tied 
Chicago’s LaMarr Hoyt for the ma- 


scatlered eight hits. Chicago starter 
Richard Dotson (12-7) took the 
loss despite yielding just three Uts. 

Blue Jays 4, Brewers 3 
In Toronto, Garth log scared 
from second base on a wild pitch in 
the eighth inning and Lloyd Mo- 
s«£»y followed with Us 16 th home 
nmof the year to lift the Blue Jays 
to a 4-3 victory over Milwaukee. 
The Brewers lost the last three 
games of the series after winning 
the opener. 

Yankees 4, Tigers 1 
In Detroit, Dave Winfield’s 
eighth-inning double snapped a 1-1 
tic and Ken Griffey had (farce hits, 
inducting a two-run homer, to 
spark New York to a 4-1 triumph 
over the Tigers. Shane Rawley (11- 
10) patched Us 10th enmpl^ft* gam* 
of the year, allowing six hits and 
two walks while striking out four. 

A’fefi.TwfasO 

In Oakland, California, Dwayne 
Murphy drove in two runs, one 
with a broken-bat grounder, and 
ignited a two-run sixth with a 
check-swing double to back the 
three-hit pitching of Steve McCatty 


and lead the A’s to past Minnesota, 
6-0. The shutoat was McCarty’s 
first since Sept 8, 1981. 

Angels 7, Mariners 2 
In Anaheim, California, Tommy 
John tossed a five-hitter and Fred 
Lynn slammed a two-nm homer in 
the first inning to propel California 
to a 7-2 victory ova Seattle. 

Red Sox 4, Royals 3 

Royals 6 , Red Sox 3 
In Boston, Rick Miller’s onoout, 
bases4oaded single in the bottom 
of the nintii gave the Red Sox a 4-3 
victory ova Kansas City in the 
opener of their doubleheader. Id 
the nightcap, Amos Otis and 
George Brett drove in two runs 
apiece; Lem Roberts homered and 
Dan Qmsenberry notched Us 31st 
save to help the Royals salvage a 
split, 6-3. 

Intfiaas3, Range* 0 
In Arlin gton, Texas, Neal Hea- 
ton pitched a four-latter for Us 
first major-league shutout and An- 
dre Thom too Ut three singles and 
drove in a nm to lead Cleveland to 
a 3-0 victory ova Texas. 


drug problems and about rumors 
that a few teammates broke curfew 
the night before the NFC title 
game. Schramm says those com- 
plaints were a major tinning point. 

Perhaps Landry, who las a disci- 
plinarian let thing* riiria a 

Ut lately. Not at this camp. One 
day, he canceled the players’ usual 
Wednesday night without curfew. 
Another day, he revived grass 
drills, a pumshmg exercise that had 


SPORTS BRIEFS 


Levi Edges Aoki, Peete in Bnick Golf 

GRAND BLANC, Michigan (AP) — Wayne Levi charged from three 
Strokes off the pace to earn a one-stroke victory ova Isao Aoki and 
Calvin Peete in the Buick Open cm Sunday. Levi shot a final-round 7- 
under-par 65 for a 16 - under 272 total — breaking the tournament record 
of 273 set last year by Lanny Wadldns. 

Peete arrived at the 18th needing a birdie to catch Levi, but he left his 
second shot 43 feet shot of the cup, then let his putt slide by on the right 
side to finish with a 67 fa the day. 

Add, the third round leader, also needed to birdie the 18th to tie Levi 
Add’s 183-yard approach shot stopped eight feet from the pin. But with 
Levi looking on from the scorer’s tent behind the green, Aoki let his putt 
shde by an the right side — just as Peete had done. John Cook, who won 
the Canadian Open two weeks ago, finished fourth at 274. Wadldns and 
Frank Conner tied for fifth at 275. 

Navratilova Defeats Evert, 6-1, 6-3 

MANHATTAN BEACH. California (AP) — Top-seeded Martina 
Navratilova overwhelmed No. 2 Chris Evert Lloyd, 6-1, 6-3, Sunday to 
win the Los Angeles women's tennis tournament here. 

Evert managed to hold service only once in the first set after Navrati- 
lova took a 54) lead. Navratilova finished off the set in 22 minutes. In the 
second set, Navratilova broke service first to rake a 2-1 lead and then 
broke Lloyd again in the fifth game. Evert broke her opponet in the eighth 
game, but Navratilova dominated the next game by earning four straight 
points. “A lot of things went my way,” Navratilova said “I served really 
weiL” 

“Ha baseline game today was better than mine,” Evert said “She was 
hitting deep and I couldn’t come in.” Navratilova “is well above every- 
body else," Evert added “When I play other girls* serves, 1 can stand back 
and Tm not pressed But with Martina, 1 fed the pressure.” 


aryjisjust 

that evoything we do right now 
revolves around football, instead of 
football revolving around every- 
thing else.” 

lSWM Australia n, Victory B3 Lead Yachting 

Roger Staubach era. Roger was a NEWPORT, Rhode Island (AP) — Australia IL using its con traversal 
unique person, like a player-coach, keel, breezed to an easy vistory Sunday over Azznna, and Victory '83 won 

a shortened race against Canada 1 in the America’s Cup trials Sunday. 

The victories gave both boats 2-0 records in the semi-final foreign 
competition. Azzuna of Italy and Canada 1 both dropped io 0-2. 


He only oomes around once in a 
while. Our leaders will emerge in 
good time." 


I “ “ viaoriet * Sunday’s Major League Line Scores 

>::: gp with a 5-2 Victory. 
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Pilrtes 5, Expos 3 
In Montreal Dave Parka’s two- 
nm, bases-kaded single in the sev- 
enth broke a 3-3 tie and lifted Pitts- 
burgh to a 5-3 victory ova the 
Expos. Pirate starter Rick Rhoden 
(9-9) allowed three runs on four 
\\ !<* hits in six innings, 
v;^. Dodgers 5, Braves 4 
■-:] \ , In Atlanta, Dusty Bake’s two- 
>run homer backed the eight-hit 
,V pitching erf Fernando Valenzuela 
and Tom Niedenfuer as Los Ange- 
V - la beat the Braves, 5-4, and moved 
” to within 5ft games of first-place 


Major League 
Standings 


CFL Standings 
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ESCORTS & GUIDES 


INTERNATIONAL 

ESCORT 

SERVICE 

NEW YORK 
CALIFORNIA 

and other ILS. OSes 
212-765-7894 
21 2-/6S-7754 
330 W. 5Mi S, N.YjC 10019 

CHICAGO 

3 12-U 1-0465 

PAMS aid ether Esapeen 1 
ktewdiontf CMe* cenlaei 
New YeHt Headquceters. 

tAjtoJraid neons avaUile to trard 


MAJOR Cisxr CAMS AND 
BUSS ES CHE CKS 
ACCEPTS) 


ThissMant' 


■vise be 


been featured as A tap i mail 
eacdanre Escart Serace by 
USA A hitemtaiuuti nans media 
indudbfl ndBa and TV. 


• ESCORTS USA 

• NEW YORK 

& EVERYWHERE 
YOU ARE-OR GO 
AMERICA 
* 

• TRANS WORLD 


212-461-6091 

212461-2421 

212-359-6273 

212-961-1945 

FMBMOUrgttMYCTAttL- 
ANY CITY. CAU.TOIL HB 

1400-221-8376 

EAStANB EAGER TO CONTU4UE 
SSWNOCUR NEW AMD OUR TS 
YEMtSOFACaiMULATB) 
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ESCORTS & GUIDES 


OMRLrSANGOS 
ESCORT SERVICE IN EUROPE 

• FRANKFURT • 

•MUNICH* 

06190-4488 

• GENEVA 

• ZURICH 
0049-6190-4488 

+ Everywhere m Europe 


CAPRICE 

ESCORT S9 VICE 

IN NEW YORK 
TEL 212-737 3291, 


LONDON 

BELGRAVIA 


Ttfc 736 5877. 


IL EUROPE ESCORT SERVICE 

AMSTERDAM 644994 
JHEHAGUE 523429 
ROTTERDAM 334040 


LA VENTURA 


escort service 

NEW YORK CffY 


Hamburg / Geneva No. 1 
Escort 6 Guide Agency 

H: (0) 40-585039 


ESCORTS & GUIDES 


LONDON 

Pbrimcm Escort Agency 

67 OBten Street, 
LendeaWI 

TH: 486 3724 or 486 1158 


LONDON 

KENSINGTON 

ESCORT SERVICE 

10KB45MGTON CHURCH ST. WB 
TEL- *379136 OR 9379133 


LONDON LADY 

escort senna 

Morjwig, afternoon A pvwieig service. 

Tel: 402 8) 50 


LONDON MAYFAR 

BCORT SERVICE 
TEL: 01 5822408 

AND HEATHROW 


ESCORTS & GUIDES 


AMSTERDAM 

ESCORT GUDE SERVICE 
SINCE 1973 
Tel: 247731. 


AKI5TOCA75 

London Ewart Service 
Tet 437 4741 / 4742 
12 noon ■ mdni()hl 


LONDON ft HEATHROW 

AUANY ESCORT SOVta 

TEL: 991 1340 


MAYFAIR CLUB 

GUa*5HIVKE from Son 
ROTTERDAM JO) 10 -2S 41 55 


ESCORTS & GUIDES 


A1 KNIGHT (LONDON) 
ESCORT AGB4CY 
TH: 01 -747 3304. 


LONDON- CHB5EA GUO. Exon Ser- 
mce. 51 Becuchaou Ptaor. London 
SW3 TrhOI 584 A5I3'Z749. (4-12 pm) 


NEW YORK 

FINESSE ESCORT SEBVKE 
212-75V-5052. 


G9CVA-EXCLU9VE 
Euxxl Service. Afternoon A Evema 
Tel: 22-21 7V 29. 


GENEVA VJ.P. BCORT 5QtVICE 
Noon to Mcbaghr Tel: 41 20 36. 


THE HAGUE 


(0)70-60 79 96 


AMSTERDAM 


* SHE* ESCORT SaWKE 
Tak 020/ 222940. 


MADRID EVASION 

ESCORT A GUDE SERVICE 
MUtnJNGUAL 

Madrid 261 41 42 -261 <3 35. 


LONDON PARK LANE 

ESCORT AGENCY. 

TEL: 582 2408. 


LONDON WEST 

ESCORT AGENCY 
LONDONt^THROW* CATWICX 
TB; 01-747 3304 


ZUHUCH. VIP BCORT SBtVKZ! 
057/23 18 76s 1 IJOan-lpm & 6fn 


ZURICH 


SOME ESCORT t, GUIDE S8WICE 
TEL 01/ 202 68 93. 


ZURICH 


GRACE BCORT 6 GUIDE SERVICE 
TEL 01/ 462 62 30 


JANBHC SINCE l W 

Aaaterdan Escort Service PJ2997J665 
Buhen WientamiTcxs 3/5. 
Tel:m785. 


MARIA SCHNBD9 

ESCORT AGB4CY 
lONDON 402 4000 A 402 4008 


ARABIC SAMAR 

EnartServke 
Tali London 727 1127 


RCWE dm EUROPE ESCORT 
& Guide Service. TeL 06 / 589 2604 - 
589 1141(4 pet - 10 pn] 


RANkfURT - AMTA Escort Service. 
Tel 0611/435M4. 


VBWA HARMONY VIP Escort Ser- 
vtt Doty noon tat) nhdmaht. Vienna; 
35 41 30 and 022464191 
VIBMA - EXCLUSIVE Eicon Serwe. 
Tel- 47 -74 -61. 

VIENNA ETOUE BCORT SBVKE. 

Tel Sri 7B 55. 

BRUSSaS. OiANTAL ESCORT Sc- 

vts. Tel 520 23 66. 

BRUSS8S. BJSABEIH Escort & Guide 
Service. Tefc 02/347 52 24. 

MADRID ANA ESCORT SERVICE. 
Tet 746 32 57 Credt cords. 
RANXHIRT . LAURA’S Mote & 
Female Escort Agency. Tet 577 2372 
FRANKFURT - PEI2A Escort & Travel 
Seme-. Tel- 0611 / 662401 
FRANKPURT SONiA Escort Service. 
Tel: 0611/686562 at 06103^317 
MUNICH - GENEVA Erftth s escort ser- 
wcejO]W-9l46Sl 

CHAR1B4E Germs Guide Service. 
Teit 295395. 

GENEVA JADE DOMNA Escort Ser- 
vice- TeL 022/ 31 9509 
V»MA ESCORT SERVICE Tel Vati- 
na 26 89 61. 

LONDON ESCORT AGENCY. 

7 — l rnc 

LONDON BCORT SfRVIQL Tet 937 
6574. 

taro NEWOW. EKOrt Aflwey. 

lONDON MITSUKO ESCORT Service. 
Tet 01 937 2579. 

LONDON J5C0RT end tend intee. 
01 -4Q2B304. 

10JRWNUNDSEY boort Service. Tet 
5899206. 

LOWON / HEATHROW / Gated.. 
Marilyn Escort Service. 01 935 7878. 
COMMIAGBil ESCORT Service. Tel: 
014B0Q32 

COLOGNE 4K3NN -DUB$aiDORF 
Bean Santice. 0221-124601/131667 
lONDON WCT ESCORT SERVICE. 
Tet (01) 584 Mfr*. 
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CHINA POSTCARD 


Change in Chongqing 


By Michael Ross 

United Press International 

p HONGQING. China — Mar- 
co Polo never visited Chong- 
qing. 

He bypassed this mountain city 
in the southeast corner of Sichuan 
province and went to Chengdu, the 
provincial capital instead. 

Except for a brief period when 
Chon gqin g (then known in the 
West as C hungking ) served as Chi- 
na’s capital under Qriang Kai-shek 
during World War Q. Chengdu has 
always been the more important of 
the two cities. 

But this is about to change. Un- 
der a pilot reform project, Chong- 
qing is to become the hub of an 

expanding industrial base in south- 
western China with administrative 
and economic decision-making 
powers of its own. 

“All oux decisions are ™(l(- in 
Chengdu now," a municipal offi- 
cial said recently. “But this will 
change. We will be able to do big 
business on our own. We will break 
our administrative bondage.” 

Local officials say Chongqing is 
perfectly cast Tor a leading role in 
China's modernization. It already 
is heavily industrialized, has the 
biggest iron and sted complex in 
southwest China and is ideally situ- 
ated above the confluence of the 
Yangtze and Jialing riven. 

Chongqing also seems to possess 
a vital though intangible, quality 
most Chinese cities lack — spirit. 

It is evident in the bustling free 
markets, which hawk everything 
from live, wriggling eels to flannel 
shirts made for Sears Roebuck. 

It is evident in the staie-nm de- 
partment stores which, throwing 
ideological caution to the wind, un- 
abashedly compete for business by 
holding Western-style lotteries to 
hire customers with the chance of 
winning a refrigerator or color tele- 
vision. 

Most of all it is evident in the 
people, whose quick smiles and 
spriidy pace are in sharp contrast 
to the sullen looks and slow shuffle 
of the residents of so many other 
Chinese dries. 

The city rises at 6 AJVf. while the 
morning fog is still sleeping in the 
streets. Slowly, the alleys and 
squares stir with life — the growl of 
engines, the bark of horns and the 
cries of hawkers selling breakfast 


bans wrapped in yesterday’s news- 
papers. 

On the streets, people rush to 
work, hurrying past old men who 
sit is teahouses, playing checkers 
and drinking dark tea from cracked 
cups. 

At the Dickensian iran-and-sted 
complex on the edge of town, 
smokestack s are already belching 
pretty plumes of orange and black 
poison into the sky. 

Thousands of acres of crops 
around Chongqing are lost each 
year to add rain, the worst in Chi- 
na. Two years ago, rain samples 
collected in Chongqing turned out 
to have an acid factor of 3.0 — 
nearly as much add as vinegar. 

Lo Qiren, deputy chief engineer 
of the Chongqing Environmental 
Institute, said the lifespan of cars, 
powerlines and bridges is about 
half what it is in other dries be- 
cause of the corrosive effects of 
pollution. 

Historical and geographical vi- 
cissitudes have forced Chongqing 
to modernize faster than most 
places in China. The city was 70 
percent destroyed by Japanese 
bombers during World War II and 
had to be completely rebuilt. 

Crisscrossing the rocky prom- 
ontory above two rivers, the streets 
run up and down and hardly ever 
straight Thus Chongqing is one of 
the few dries in China where cars, 
rather than bicycles, are the rule. 

Under the reforms, Chongqing 
will get the economic powers of a 
province and ride herd over eight 
surrounding counties. Goals still 
will be set by the central govern- 
ment, but local authorities will de- 
ride how best to meet them. 

“This will increase efficiency and 
mrum tha t fhrmgq in g wiO play 8 
more important part in the eco- 
nomic modernization of Chinn " 
said one official 

Unfortunately, officials concede, 
it will also mean more pollution. 

Lo Qiren said the dty has at Least 
500 factories classified as “major 
polluters." Set up in 1976, the envi- 
ronmental institute is understaffed 
and pooriy financed and can do 
little more than attempt to keep 
tabs on the worst poQutois. 

Lo admits that , as in the rest of 
C hina, modernization has a higher 
priority. Environmental concerns 
are, for the moment at least, set 
aside by the conviction that 
Chongqing is finally being given 
the regional importance it deserves. 


Karen Stevenson’s Journey 

One Woman’s Detour From the Fast Track 


By ‘Rlieahwh R umillfr 

Washington Past Service 

W ASHINGTON — Karen 
Stevenson was the student 
who reread every chapter of the 
biology book before taking the 
test and getting the highest grade. 
From Northeast Washington, she 
blazed through high school won a 
scholarship to the University of 
North Carolina, set college re- 
cords in hurdles and the 400-me- 
ter dash and, after graduating Phi 
Beta Kappa, left for England, the 
first American hlack woman to be 
a Rhodes scholar. 

At Oxford she studied English 
history. She spent one Christinas 
on a kibbutz m Israd and a sum- 
mer on a solo bike trip through 
England, Scotland and Wales. x 
She ran in the Paris marathon, 
and her crew team won four 
“bumps,’* an outstanding honor. 
Her Oxford tutor, Angus Marin- 
tyre, says she had “a tremendous 
appetite for intellectual inquiry. ” 
She told everyone she warded to 
be a corporate lawyer. 

Today, two years after she fin- 
ished her Rhodes scholar ship, she 
is living on a commune in Epping, 
New Hampshire. It is called 
Green Pastures and is run by the 
Emissaries of Divine Light, a spir- 
itual group that has left the com- 
petitive world to live, as its leader 
puts it, “in harmony and creativ- 
ity” on a 235-acre farm. Karen 
Stevenson codes nut loaf, picks 
rhubarb from the garden, milks 
the cows, teaches aerobics exer- 
cise classes and runs three miles a 
day through pise woods. 

“I used to think that winning 
was everything," she says, sitting 
cross-legged by the Green Pas- 
tures pond. “And I won it all" 

Sht» lwn gh« chairing her head. 

“But I just don't want to do' that 


Karen Stevenson had a willful 
mother who pushed on her 
daughter both her self-discipline 
and ho- dreams, yet she was a 
mother who quit her job a few 
years before she died or cancer to 
search for something of her own. 

At Oxford Karen Stevenson 
fell into est, the controversial 
group therapy invented and mar- 
keted by Werner Erhard, a former 
car salesman who says it improves 


self-esteem. But Stevenson was al- 
ready looking, and if h hadn’t 
been est, it would have beat 
something else. 

Karen Stevenson's story re- 
flects the enormous pressures, es- 
pecially those self -induced, that 

are placed on a talented young 
black woman. Her accomplish- 
ments were always larger than she 

was. In a sense, her ^ranation" is 
larger than she is, too. 

*T think she’s wasting every- 
thing," says her youngar aster, 
Keely. 

“Why isn’t she trying to do 
something with ber team?" asks 
Nan Kinkw, a family friend. 

Karen Stevenson has a ample 
answer. “I just sensed things were 
backwards," she says. “I just 
sensed that somehow, in spite of 
all those oncer achievements, 
there was something unfulfilled " 

She is 26, a tall graceful and 
striking woman. But even 
though she says est gave her “a 
quality of openness,” she still 
keeps a wall up. She talks in a soft 
voice about the “integrity ” “hon- 
esty” and “wholeness” of Green 
Pastures. 

Karen Stevenson grew up in a 
household of women. The only 
role model was an uncompromis- 
ing mother who taught her daugh- 
ters there wasn't anything they 
couldn’t da “There was always 
an acceptance in her, and a will- 
ingness, to let me expand as far 
and as wide as possible," Steven- 
son says. She didn’t know her 
father, a man her mother never 
married. 

Friends remember data Ste- 
venson as a private but outspoken 
woman who worked as a clinical 
psychologist for the District of 
Columbia public schools. At age 
44, she got a doctorate in special 
education, eventually becoming 
the coordinator of all psycholo- 
gists and social workers at schools 
in the Anacostia area. In 1978 she 
abruptly quit 

“She was looking for something 
more,” says her daughter. “But I 
don’t think she ever found iL” 

The relationship between dam 
and Karen was e xtrao r din arily 
dose. Keely, the more stubborn 
daughter, was a good student who 
went to tlie University of Florida 


but never got the high grades of 
her aster. 

Karen attended public school 
until 14, when she was pulled ant 
by her mother and sent to prep 
school “In Washington, she was 

an achie v ement-oriented lad who 
wasn't respected or liked for it,” 
says Lance Odden, the headmas- 
ter of Taft School in Watertown, 
Connecticut, a boarding school 
for the East Coast wdl-to-do. 
“She was at sea." 

If she felt awkward as one of 25 
blacks in a school of 500, she 
never let on. Tve never bean con- 
cerned about being black," she 

says. Tve always been concerned 

just to be xnysdf.” 

She was accepted at Harvard, 
Princeton and Stanford, but it 
was at North Carolina that she 
won the Morebead Award, an aH- 
expenscs-paid four-year scholar- 
ship. Karen didn't want to go 
there, but hex mother insisted be- 
cause of the money. 

At North Carolina, Karen Ste- 
venson excelled. “Bui she wasn't a 

need about her books,” says Jen- 
ny Bums, her best friend from 
college. She was also captain of 
the track team, a runner who, in 
the words of her old coach, Hu- 
bert West, “could do any event 
She was phenomenal. She was a 
very hard worker.” 

In the fall of 1979, Stevenson 
began her studies at Magdalen, 
oneof the oldest richest and most 
academically rigorous at Oxford. 
Friends remember her as bright 
and vivacious. She joined a wom- 
en's crew, went out for dinner and 
dimring with friends, and general- 
ly settled in. 

“I loved it,” she says. “I loved 
the independence of it, and I 
loved the sense of assurance. I 
worked hard and I rowed hard. 
And 1 found a release of a sense of 
identity of cither bring American 
or black or even female.” 

It was also the beginning of the 
change in hex. For the first time in 
her life, there were no grades, just 
final exams at the end of two 
years. She looked inward. 
Friends say she stopped going out 
as much. During Christmas break 
of her second year, at the Israeli 
kibbutz, she made valves in a fac- 
tory. “And I though*. Here I am, 
in a factory, six hours a day, hav- 



Jom Ml Tteexhw'Tho Wohnpon Pan 

Karen Stevenson in Green Pastures kitchen. 


ing such a rich experience of relat- 
ing with people. Something's hap- 
pening lure that’s different from 
anything else I’ve experienced.’ ” 

Back at Oxford, she started 
meeting with 10 or 15 students 
each morning, an informal 
“breakfast group.” “We talked 
about personal values, personal 
growth and spirituality,” says 
Dan Case, a Rhodes scholar who 
is now a San Francisco venture 
capitalist. 

Then in April at the urging of a 
dose male friend from the break- 
fast group, Karen Stevenson took 
the 60-hour, two-weekend course 
in est. 

“Before est,” she says, “I hadn’t 
really realized I was totally re- 
sponsible for my own experience. 
Inadn’t really thought before that 
about the way I was living my 
life." 

Sh e esrmti back to Washington 
that summer, and learned that her 
mother was dying of cancer. 

When she entered the Universi- 
ty of North Carolina’s law school 
that fall of 1981, again on a full 
Morebead fellowship, she 
dropped out after one day. 

She found a job working the 
counter at a steak house. “It’s part 
of a desire to get away from aca- 
demics and a need to experience 
living and banging out,” she told 
a reporter at the time. Her friends 
were bewildered. She also worked 


as a teacher’s aide during the day, 
and took at least two trips to est- 
related conferences. 

Stevenson ft jimg back to Wash- 
ington at Christmas, persuaded 
her mother to take an est course 
with her, then returned to Oxford 
to see friends from the breakfast 
group. “The quality I saw in them 
had been a catalyst," she says. 

Back from Oxford in four 
months, she spent the summer of 
1982 caring for ber mother. In 
September, when her sister left 
for college, she headed for Green 
Pastures. Keely was angry, and 
says her sister walked out; Karen 
says she thought her mother was 
getting better, mid could be left 
fora white. 

Clara Stevenson died in Octo- 
ber. Karen oama down from New 
Hampshire for the funeral stayed 
a week, then went back. 

“Tve lost a friend," she says 
now, quietly. “But the quality of 
what we shared is forever a part of 
me. Certainly, I mi« her. And yet 
Pm so appreciative, and so thank- 
ful of what we shared. Tm so 
thankful she was my mother.” 

Karen Stevenson says she has 
found what she was looking for, 
which is success in “the quality of 
my living.” She says she is happy, 
but at the same time, die thinks 
she might move on. 

“I still haven't ruled out law 
school” she says.” 


Guacamole and Grips 
.And $3J}00 to Go 

In Sacramento. California, Rfo 
MacDonald and her boyfriend, Joe 
Delgado, a Sacramento County 
deputy sheriff, asked for an order 
of guacamole and chips to go but 
when they got home and opened 
the bag. they found 5*, 800 in cau* 
“All I wanted was ray g u acarao fe,” 
said MacDonald, a procurement 
analvst at McClellan Air Force 
Base. They took the bag back to the 
restaurant, where a frantic search 
for the missing cash receipts was 
under way. Owner Libs Leyra jsad 
his daughter. Leticia, 21,~ had 
opened up a bag looking for the 
cash receipts and found guacamole. 
Leyva gave MacDonald and Ddga- 
doa 5100 reward and threw in the 
guacamole. He also said he would 
change the way the restaurant Han- 
dles its receipts. 

• • fr 

The “Father of the Green Revo- 
lution," Noman £. Boriang. the 
1970 Nobd Peace Prize winner. 
wiO join the faculty at Texas AAM 
University in January. Bor bug, a 
plant geneticist credited with devel- 
oping new varieties of wheat that 
dramatically increased world crop 
yields, has been appointed Distin- 
guished Professor of International 
Agriculture, the university an- 
nounced. 

• 

The Spanish Surrealist artist Sal- 
vador Dafi, 79. has not painted far 
two mouths because of a bout of 
depression, one of his dose frieni® 
said. Antonio Pitxot said that Dali 
was otherwise leading a normal life 
in his castle retreat at Pubol north 
of Barcelona. He denied repents in 
a local newspaper that Dali was 
seriously fll and now only weighed 
83 pounds (38 kilograms). 


The shipping heiress Christina 
Onassis warns to become one of the 
first legal nudists in Greece, a 
newspaper reported. Onassis, 33, 
only daughter of the late tycoon 
Aristotle Onassis, has approached 
the newly formed Greek Natural 
and Nudist Organization, accord- 
ing to the Athens daily Apogevma- 
tim. “Christina Onassis is keen 10 
join the Naturists because their 
rules of clean living, no smniring 
no drinking and no sweets will help 
her lose weight" it said quoting 
“dose friends." The government 
has introduced a bill, expected to 
become law later this month, pro- 
viding for naturist hotels and 
campsites in isolated areas. 
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IN 125 COUNTKB5 

PARIS Dtabardes IntamaHonri 
(OT) 343 23 64 

GRMANY 

FRANKFURT Infl Movtog Snkn 
(06111250066 I JUS. 

DUESSaSOW/RATlNGBS IJA5. 
(02102)45023 

MUNCH LMJ5- 

(089) 142244 


Infl Moving 

(01)9533636 

HOLLAND Nyman ton BV 

(010) 372255 Tony Borin 

CAIRO, Egypt T J*S 

631556 

U-5-A. MGod Van Line* Infl Cotp 
(0101)312-681-8100 


EXCESS BAGGAGE vto ar/sea 
USA/Worldvnde. SAVE 73% an sv 
caw baggage ants via dhoount Freight. 
New FrantHr FreigN. 234 Ewfc Coin 
Sd, London 3738477/8. 


CANNES. Ora of the world's toreSmt 

Xton ooaw^frwiloge opposite Lerirn LAKE GENEVA 

re»£wi tSFto 39 < mY't^ mountain resorts 

rjicrnr YOU can dil buy ooreltueifl* h 

MONTREUX an LAW SnB/A. Also 
ovaBobto in famous mountain resorts: 


loohhg For Reasonab l e Mco» 
Contact the Quality Movent 
CoH FRANDEM, (tons (IJ 855 44 01 


HOME5MN TEL 281 18 81 PAKS. 
The impossible ot once ■ Muodes rake 
obi longer. Try Owrte ■ U5/Conodn 
BAGGAGE Sea/Air Freight remo- 
vats. TRANSCAK. Pcnv (1) *003 04. 


ALPHA - TRANSIT - Fbg. St. Harare - 
PARS. Tel: 266 90 75: 5eo and or 
moving - Baggage to al routine*. 


REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE 


FRENCH PROVINCES 


F 460.000 

AUTHENTIC NORMANDY HOUSE 

Al comfort 

3*100 sq.rn.of land 
■60 km Pdris >30 ton DeauvAe 
TBj 805 05 70 PARS 


KOLA 2000 near hire, nucha, 29 
sqm F 250,000. (93) 61 99 26. pjn. 


PALATIAL MANSION STATE 
FOR SALE 

Ine mart imprQssvve beach front prop* 
erty end structure in Grace. Near 
Amen*. oHy lfltan from Astir Pdbar - 
VouSagmeni. 

Awa rd winn ing ordxtedue and super b 
Construction with Sue end marble 
used extensively. Fully tamhaped etc 
of HUM sqjn. Monixnenld structure 
ri 20 QQ wyn. under roof and s ewrd 
strewy taiuuss reid pottos 
The poreoteri xidudm 
6 bedroom suites vwrti balconies rad 
garden, 1 master suite wMi balcony 
and dramg roam. 

Huge reoepsan areas aid powder 
roan plus 2 totes. Formal sitting, 
lining end mude rooms. 

Ancient Greek interior pOto. 

Logo fansiy roam. 
Professional office. 

Swfiet a sdt water s w immi n g pool 
Arfeceru g ame roo m with sKowtn 
Tetacoromincahons control room 
Several uttfy and storage arrov 
3 bedroom owe for sin tor staff. 
3c pa line n! complex far exterior staff, 
tarae kernel wrti guard dogL 
Intanar 3/4-cox garage. 

Capon wMi linear copoedy. 

Some of the plant indudes: 

• Profemond oircondtioning and 
netting units. 

-Emergency Ralls Rayce 1 50 KVA 
generator. 

• On site wel with desataaiiofl aid 
water (xtAcoAqh unit. 

- Vcet water reservoir*. 

The entire vflto is luxuriously decor (fl e d 
with magnificent fwtushngs inducing 
inens, service and area. 

- PtopeHy fuDy secure, wuSed m. 

Totoily private. 

■ Mqejhc and mcompcroble view. 

The imposing residence offered died 
tor USS6A ndtan. Serious mquriei. 
F*mmi telephone: Geneva 

022/6018 63 


EXtBiBff OPPORTUNITY. Buktag 


VTLLAKS, VERHH, IB DiAELERETS. 
LEYSN. CHATEAU D'OGC tndvidual 
chalets avertable in towdy CHAMPERT'. 
a sfcxng paradise. Excellent opporture- 
tws far foreigners. Price* from 
5F 200.003- liberal mortages at 6V>% 
interest. 

Devrioper, Globe HaiSA 
MorvRepos 24 1005 Lauanra 
Swte«tondlefcQ1122 3512 
Telex 251B5*«lS Qt 



REAL ESTATE 
TO RENT/SHARE 


GREAT BRITAIN 


74 CHAMPS-ELYSEES 8tii 

In the heret of busmen tfistrid 
Stucfcr 2 or 3raam r^xsrtment 
1 month or more. M aintenance, 
Jetec, reception FodSticj. 

Iec&mdge 

THs 35V 67 97. 


REAL ESTATE 
TO RENT/SHARE 


PARIS AREA FURNISHED 


IStlc High doss, torino, bedroom, mar- 
ble bath short/ longterm 7760342 


PARIS AREA UNFURNISHED 


SEVRES, lane country house. 5 vim. 
SNCF. 7 bedroom*, 2 kitchen*, 2 
baths, 2 WCs. large double fivmg. TV 
room. 1200 sam. garden. Cefiar, go- 
roam Rent FlUKAweitoUe Sept 1. 
T«E501 lS^MtoaHetnt 
FAST EXECUTIVE HOMBWUNGRS 
Infl Relocation, Pari* 6 suburbs 
vflas/offkw/rert/sato: (1)551 09 45. 
HARRKS HOUSE KUNTBS Let us do 
yaur footwork. Paris 574 23 10, 



do: 

POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


AU PAIR WANTS]- New York tor I 
w. Expeetrert mother. 2 boys ages 
9andmLSam Epgfish needed. Su- 
perb home, bgto howdfeepnL Send 
resume and photo: Sid Gaia, 490 
Contort a, Wycfarff. NewJeraey 
07481. 7 


DOMESTIC 
POSITIONS WANTED 


CXYLONESE RUENT ENGLISH, no 
Hereof French seeks fufl or praitmie 
position far housework. Cal! Paris 539 
7875 from Bara to 3 pm. 

CHILDRENS NURSE/ GOVERNESS, 
age 31, very cnlm. reUderiri, free 
novir. Fry Connitcrtj, 7 Hri i ir Ah 
derebat. Hants, UK. Teh 0252315^69 


AUTOS TAX 


OStOKB Wogonner 
Buflet Proof Ccr,4 wheel drew. 

0 bn, new model. 

JEAN OlARUeS AUTOMOBOf 
28 roe Ooude Terrosse 
75016 PARB-524 43 33 
Telex: 630091 . J CHARlf 


EUROPORT TAX FREE CARS 
Al mdeL Cal far free catalog. 

Bon 1201 Vltottardan AirpoflHaBond. 
Tot 010623877. The 25071 NL 


LOW COST FLIGHTS 



LEGAL SERVICES 


HOLIDAYS £ TRAVEL 


CWARira A YACHT IN GREECE 
Deed from owner of largest fleet 
Anwwm 'nonogrmert ExseSeni „ 
crews, gevt bonded. Vdef YocMs.a. 
Atoi TherastoUeous 23C Pnaeuj, 
Greece. Td <1529571. 4529486. lit 
•■'■7000 USA offices? Fir Send, 
Arabtoi. PA 19002. Tel- 2T564T 1624. 

SPECIAL PURCHASE *doy'nighr 
n*ne cruise, Amsterdam ■' Strasbourg 
or return, Indudes all meab, many ex- 
tras $325. Aud 12 - Sept 12. Ccnhxfc 
Tar*. Breen. Giessen. W Germany 
(641)72011. 

IRE STRAND - 5un Patoce, 179 Pro- 
meivide des Anglos, hnamaut 36-70 
sore. Fureshed apartments, kitchen, 
516/oerson/doy. Mwnuni 1 week. 
Tet (0033 from abroad) 9344 08 86 

WLLAS YAQtDNG. Yoehi Charters. 
Aeadenws 28, Athens 134. Greece. 


HOTELS 


LAKE LUGANO 

Lrionde ap artments in the middte of o 
beautiful park with sw im m ing pool, 

ment^Hre'^trefSoa, larae^teiTocrei 
bwtain kitchens, etc. Prices from 
SF 453.900. 60% mortgages with lead- 
ing Swim banks ot low mtaest rate*. 
Phne ask far our colored leaflets. 



BUSINESS 

OPPORTUNITIES 




International Business Message Center 

ATTENTION BUSINESSMEN: Publish your business message bn 
International Herald Tribune, where more than a third of a 'million not 


worldwide, most of whom, are in business and industry f will read it- Just telex 
us (Paris 613591 1 ) before lOa-nu, ensuring that we can telex you back, and 
your message will appear within 48 hours. The rate is US. 98.60 or local 
equivalent pm- line, ion must include complete and verifiable billing address . 


BUSINESS 

OPPORTUNITIES 


THAI JEWHJtY MANUFACTURER 
(eels meaner / rfatrfautor. B, 9. 14, 

I8K ydfcw gold and storing river 
wdh gerwna wpplwe, ruby, emerald, 
etc. Ota Tha Sip: 13179 SuUNmit- 
Boad, Baickok, Thoflcmd 10110. 

Telex 84402DWJ TH TeL 2522298. 

EXFBBBMS) SALESMAN toaktog • Fu>y eqispptd offices far <Uy 
tar new product to be sold cm Ger- or mcxdtiiy rertnto ar longer 
nan motet. POB 860828, D-8Muen- 

chen86. • targe conference room 

• Ac c ommodation address fadbies 
wMi esaBxs, phone and tehgr 


PAGE 13 
FOR MORE 
CLASSIFIEDS 


PIMOE TOUR CLASSIFIED AD 

GMfip offices oaarws# ygg 
PARIS (HEAD QfTKZEl 
For France and al) countries not listed halnw 

Tel.s 747-1 2-65. Telex: 61 3595. 

wna M MGDOM: For Mb- 

GgMAN r. For uA- 

•<np«on* co nta ct the pw. tod.- Jiiv 


International' 
Secretarial Positions 






FCaSECSETAMES 

OR WORD PSOCHSOR OPSlATDiB 
AT SNEA WaNATlOWiL , 
Word procsoor ftWklQ pnnihlllkt 

Pork 233 0420/4183 


I.W. HARPER 12 YEAR OLD.THE TRADITION CONTINUES. JJ 


ujuaup SEBGfar AMERICAN 
FRMSmPAaSi 

Engldy b d pqn , , Pufa h t o r Gw an 
imhrtu, of Fr«fich 

qvirad, EngSsh dwthrad. Btegud 
(stands. Wnte or phone: 138 Avenue 
Vidor Hugo. 751 li Park, France. Teh 

7276169. 






rkjl^gj. JiX ^ 


AUSTRIA A GBUIANT: Par tufa. 
toriplta y contact ftc Porto 
renee. For advertisuig contact: 
.wsczme KeHer or Sgnd Konrad 

• LH.T„ FriedfidntrSSo 15, d: 

BBjORIM a LUXEMBOURG: 

Arthur Manner. 6 Rue Lous Hy. 
mans. 1060 Brussels. T-f . 
343 . 1 k 99 . Tetotc: 23922 AMX. 

GRSEO i A CYPBUt J.C Rermes. 
214227 EXSEGR. 

HALJi Antonio Scenbrotta. 55 Via 

ffl , 6 ^ T So 5 r- 

Arrrid Teesi*/ 
fjw 11 Prof Tutoroat T 7 , 
1018 GZ Amasndom. TeLt 020 - 
263615 . Tetota 13133 L 

PORTUGA L- fea Anfam 32 R* 
dcB^trire Verdes, Laban. Trij 
677793 8 , 662544 . 

SCAhONAVUta to eufatate. 
ttowantet the FWs office, fo 
novertwing only aantoa Juh- 

fl™ "London: tat: 24251 ^ 

• Tctot 262009 . 

59 AM AHredo Umiauff Sarmton- 
ta, bona Mart 1 , 6 D. Pactac 
Tereara 8 , Madid 20 . T«L - 
. 45528914553306 . Jb^ 461 7? 

. COYAE. 461 56 COY AE 

ga&ttgynuR 

Tetocxi 25722 GVT Oi 


Bhkrbhst T - 

ontnts 

Wsw 55 S 


‘ffiESJW* 


Coble-. MlffiADs 5 

■jusaesr 


ftfcfiBk’l 3 









































































